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GREAT 

CITY ENGAGES AN 

INSECT 


BOYS FOR A GREAT 
, ADVENTURE 

TO SAIL SOUTH WITH 
SHACKLETON 

Scout’s First Train Ride Leads 
to Fame 

THE GREAT LINE OF BOY 
SEAMEN 

Youth will.have its day. .Sir Ernest 
Shackleton, though he has a nerve like 
fine steel when in danger, has the merry 
heart of a lad in his leisure, and he has 
felt it impossible tp resist the appeal of 
youth to' join his new expedition. 

He agreed to take one Boy Scout, but 
the competition was so eager, the fitness 
and claims of the boys so' undeniable; 
that he has been better thaii his promise,: 
'and : is taking two. ’ Both are patrol 
leaders in the Scouts, and both come, 
from the hardy North. “ I have had'to 
go Ear North for boys for Ear South,” 
said Shackleton. ' • . 

Two Boys from the North 

One'is'J. W, S. Marr, aged iS, of 
Aberdeen ; the other is N. E. Mooney, 17, 
of’Kirkwall, capital of the Orkneys, in 
■the veins of who.se sons the old Viking 
blood runs. For Mooney the change'will 
be great; he had-never seen a railway 
until a train bore him south to meet Sir 
Ernest Shackleton. Out from a. lonely 
life he leaps into his first train to do a 
thing no lad has ever done before. 

These two happy lads will share the 
perils and glories of the great Thirty- 
Thousand-Mile Adventure; and millions 
of other boys will wish they could be 
•with them. Once more we shall see 
youth at the prow and valiant wisdom 
at the helm. It was ever thus with our 
race, and these two boys are in a long 
line of heroes whom bravery and ambi¬ 
tion caught young and lured to sea. 

Britain’s YouthfulHeroes 

Mooney, the Orkney boy, has never 
lived out of the'sight of the sea, so'that 
he will be at home on the Quest; and his 
knowledge of the microscope, photo¬ 
graphy, electricity, and trigonometry 
will be great assets. 

Old Dampier, first of . our land to see 
Australia, began his world-wide travels 
at 16; Drake was a lad when he first 
sailed the Spanish Main- - Martin Frob¬ 
isher rvas but ii when he heard a hurri¬ 
cane'shrieking through the shrouds of a 
cockle-boat; and there was the little son 
of Henry Hudson, who was cast adrif t with 
his father in the still White North. 1 

Nelson was in the. King’s Navy at 12, 
hating it with all his stout young heart; 
but he was in love with adventures such 
as these two Scouts with Shackleton 
would like to have. At 15 he was" frozen 
in by ice 12 feet thick off Spitzbergen, 
and he made a use of his time in the 
North which will be impossible to Marr 
and Mooney in the South, for Nelson 
was missing from his ship at four one 


morning,' and when the ice-mist lifted 
he was ■ seen far inland, perilously 
perched on rent ice, fighting a potar bear. 

He was rated soundly by his superior 
officer, and excused himself by saying : 
" Sir, I wished to kill "the bear that 
I might carry' its Skin to my father ! ” 


Y ou cannot make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear ” is one'of those 
homely old proverbs which'.seem so 
obviously true and unanswerable,- 
Yet it has now been done, and modern 
science lias spoilt another page of our 
school copy-books. • x .. •...: ; 

It has long been known that the silk¬ 
worm makes its silk'by squeezing from 
two little ducts in its head two different 
kinds of liquid, thick like treacle, which 
combine under the action, of the atmo¬ 
sphere and-dry-into the strong, fine 
threfid that we know as silk. 7. .x . 

Now, one of the two liquids exuded by 
this tiny- worm is a sort of glue, and men 
of science have recently found that the 
sow’s ear contains a substance which has 
many of the characteristics of this glue 
produced by the silkworm. 


Our greeting'to the gallant Scouts who 
sail out to the South with Shackleton. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton is bothered to 
know, where-the boys will sleep.'but 
we think’ he need have no anxiety. 
They will sleep, on their heads if there 1 
is no other way. Portraits on page 2 


They therefore extracted the .sub¬ 
stance'from a” sow’s ear, refined it, and 
drew it out in a long thread which had 
all tlieappearance and nature of true silk. 
It was glossy and soft to the touch. 

The thread was woven on. a small 
hand loom and made into a piece' of 
fabric. The scientist in. charge of the 
experiment had evidently a happy sense 
of humour, and the piece_ of. 'material 
was then made up into the form of a tiny, 
purse” so upsetting the old proverb. 

The pig has . certainly 'been a "much 
maligned animal, . but it is' rapidly 
corning into its own-. A silk purse has 
now been made out of a sow’s ear, and 
another thing declared by the proverbs 
to be impossible has also been accom¬ 
plished, for pigs have been seen to fly- 
in aeroplanes, of course. 


CAR THAT GOES 
ALONE 

GREAT SURPRISE FOR A 
CITY STREET 

New Wonder from the Town 
the Aeroplane Came From 

MOTORING BY WIRELESS 

By a.Wireless Correspondent 

Following the control of ships and rail¬ 
way trains from a distance by means of 
wireless comes the remarkable story 
of a 'motor-car which has been tested 
in the streets of Dayton', Ohio, “ where 
the flying machine came from.” Here 
was seen the other day a motor-car run- 
ningalonethrough the crowded thorough¬ 
fares, blowing its own horn,' yet empty, 
and apparently wiftiodT human control. 

This remarkable car was followed by 
another . one, about seventeen ’.yards 
behind it,. in. which- sat. the inventor, 
Captain JR.. E. Vaughan, who directed 
and controlled the car ahead of him by 
a wireless method he has devised.'. 

. - The Mystery Car 

The sight - - of an.' enipty ' motor-car 
guiding itself : in' the 'street traffic; ‘and 
occasionally sounding its hoofer, natur¬ 
ally caused a certain amount of dismay 
among tlie people in the streets ; but 
the control of the driving mechanism by 
wireless from another car must not be re¬ 
garded as miraculous,- as things are today’. 

The secret of all wireless control at a 
distance is the relay—a delicate instru¬ 
ment which is operated by the faintest 
electric'signal. 

A man can switch on a thousand 
horse-power motor by slightly moving a 
small controlling lever; he uses only 
a very small amount of force- to set 
enormous forces in motion. The wire¬ 
less relay _is_ .somewhat similar; an 
almost infinitesimal amount of current 
picked up by a small aerial that could 
quite easily be fitted inside the'car would 
cause the relay to switch on sufficient 
electric current‘to operate' either, the 
steering gear or the speed control. 

: Signalsin Tune ; 

How can one wireless signal steer the 
car, another vary its speed, and another 
blow'the horn ? it may be asked.’ This, 
too, is really quite a simple thing. 

A wireless receiving station must be 
in tune with the sending station in order 
to hear its messages.- If it is not in time 
the signals will not be heard. The wire¬ 
less-driven car has three or four differ¬ 
ent relays—one to stop it, one to start 
it, another to control the steering-wheel, 
and so on. Each relay-is operated only 
by signals of a certain wave-length, or 
" tune ” ; if the man controlling the car 
sends .one signal that operates the speed 
control it will not affect the'oth'er relays 
working the steering. So the con¬ 
trolling apparatus must be able to send 
out signals of different tune or wave- 
length, each capable of operating one of 
the receivers in the wireless car. 


The Arab is a Power Again 



The Arabs, at one' time a. mighty power in the world, are once again coming to the front. 
They now have their independent kingdom of Arabia, called Hedjaz, and our friend the 
Emir Feisul has been crowned King of Irak, which is the new name for Mesopotamia.' Here 
we see a typical Arab at prayer in the desert, where he now lives a free man. See page 8 


Science Spoiling the Copy-Books 
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STIRRING RIDE IN 
THE BUSH 


A 


GLASGOW ENGAGES 
AN INSECT 

CITY’S GREAT IDEA 

Army of Springtails to Keep 
the Sewers Clean 

THIRD INSECT TO BE HARNESSED 
FOR MAN 

For thousands of years ' man has 
domesticated two insects and two only, 
the bee and the silkworm ; but now it 
looks as if he had, succeeded in bringing 
a third insect to work for him systematic¬ 
ally, in the same way as horses and 
dogs, oxen and elephants, fowls and 
ducks.. The. city of Glasgow-lias begun 
to- rise a curious little creature known, 
from its habit of jerking its body, as tire 
springtail to clean out its sewage plant. 

, There is no doubt that the bee was 
the first insect to be kept and. used by 
man for his own profit, but no one can 
say who originally domesticated that 
useful creature, for it must have been 
kept as far back as the Bronze Age at 
least. But though man has made the 
bee work for him he has never tamed it 
in the same way. as he has tamed the 
other farmyard animals. 

China Leads the Way 

The second insect made to work for 
man’s profit was the silkworm, and 
here again no one can say definitely who 
first had the sense to keep these insects 
and rise their silk. 

Undoubtedly the silk industry grew 
up in China, and Chinese historians'say 
that it was the Empress' Se-ling-she, 
about 2640 years before Jesus was born, 
who first reared mulberry trees and kept 
silkworms, and also invented the loom. 
In China she is held in greaj honour as 
the supposed founder of what has been to 
that country' a very profitable industry. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt 
that when the Roman Emperor Aurelian 
was refusing to'give his empress a robe 
of silk because of the expense, millions of 
Chinese peasants were wearing silk gar¬ 
ments made from’silk produced by the 
insects they kept with their, other 
domestic creatures. ,... . . 

Smuggling- Silkworm-Eggs- 

Later the people of India learned the 
secret of producing silk, a Chinese 
princess carrying into India, it' is said, 
some eggs of the silkworm, together with 
seeds of the mulberry tree, concealed in 
the lining of her head-dress. 

And now, at last, a third insect is 
being kept and used for the benefit of 
man.. The city of Glasgow has enlisted 
insect's in its municipal service. *_ 

At the city’s sewage purification works 
the filters get choked from time to time 
with jelly-like matter that prevents the 
liquid from running away freely. This 
necessitates the expenditure of large 
sums of money by the city authorities to 
clear away the obstructing matter. 

Clearing the Filters 

It has been discovered that a certain 
wingless insect, one of the springtails, 
knowrf as the Acharutes, which lives on 
decaying animal and. vegetable .matter,, 
consumes this jelly at the rate of about 
four pounds a week, and the Glasgow 
authorities have decided to use the 
creature systematically to clear their 
sewage filters.. - .. 

A large number . of springtails have 
been procured and installed at the puri¬ 
fication works, and the filtration is now 
uninterrupted. The jelly-like matter is 
being absorbed by the insects, and the 
liquid is rendered as clear as crystal, so 
that it is able to run away quite easily 
without any clogging of the filters. . 

It is a remarkably interesting experi¬ 
ment, and suggests* possibilities' for the 
use of other creatures now regarded as 
pests. If somebody would only find a 
use for the filthy fly, qnd harness, it to 
some good cause ! 


NURSE AND A SICK MAN 

What Happens in the Out-Back 
Regions of Australia 

FRIENDLINESS OF THE 
• • LONELY PEOPLE 

From Victoria, Australia, .comes- a- 
stirring. tale to showthekind of-work 
done by a nurse of the.Bush Nursing 
Association ..among -what our corres.- 
pondent calls ” Our qht-back people.” 

But while the story of Nurse Dunrie is. 
splendid; Equally.striking is the mag¬ 
nificent -spirit of mutual helpfulness 
among the scattered population.- 

r : v A Brave Nurse 

A yoiing-hand .arrived back-at the 
Wonnarigatta estate on the Wonnan-, 
gafta'River, a tributary of the Mitchell 
River, among the foot-hills of the 
Australian Alps, and almost immedi¬ 
ately fell ill of rheumatic fever. 

The manager of the station, as soon 
as the case became serious, rode over 
25. miles; to Talhotville, whence word 
was serif south to Dargo, where Nurse 
Dunne! was stationed. 

The nurse set out that afternoon for 
Wonn.angatta. accompanied by thir¬ 
teen horsemen, and they arrived at the 
station •• at noon the next day.' The 
nurse'decided that the patient must be 



going with Shackleton. See page one 


taken to the hospital at Sale, the chief 
town of Gippsland, three days’ journey 
distant. It was to assist in this anti¬ 
cipated removal that So large an escort 
had accompanied the nurse. 

A start was made on the following 
day by candle-light, in pouring rain, 
with a rising .river to cross. By. this 
time the party numbered twenty, and six 
more settlers - joined them on the 
journey. The sick man rode on horse¬ 
back as far as he could, till the steep¬ 
ness of the.mountain track made riding 
in his weak state impossible, and then 
for ten-miles he was "carried by. relays' 
of . stretcher-bearers to Talbotville. 

. The Night Riders 

, • There the night was spent, and then-', 
on a trolley drawn by- two horses, 
the patient: was conveyed down to 
Grant, a' forrner mining centre, now 
deserted. From Grant he was driven 
in a buggy, accompanied by his escort, - 
to Dargo, where the night was passed ; 
and the next day the sick man and his. 
nurse were motored a hundred miles tp 
the hospital at Sale. . •- 1 

“ I hope you will not mind my 
bothering you,” says the correspondent 
who sends us this story, “ but we are 
all one people.” Bothering? We.all 
oright to hear of these deeds that build 
up in us a common pride of humanity." 


GEORGE HIRST 

THE YORKSHIREMAN 
EVERY BOY LOVES 

Lord of the Willow and the 
Stumps \ _ 

ETON’S CRICKET MASTER 

One of our national figures is .passing' 
.into .retirement, and every lover of our 
chief national game- feels'- that lie is 
losing a friend. , 

-■ George" Hirst, the YorkshireTcricketer 
who has done, such ,'wbhd‘e'ft?. for Tjis 
'county arid his country,'is!fifty,ori Sep¬ 
tember 7, and oh that ;da'yihe : captains 
the Players against the'Gentlemen at 
Scarborough "and - says farewell Ha .firdt- 
class : cricket. '■ ‘ 

George Hirst is lord of our cricket 
fields. " He', "is- cricket eoach 'atr'Eton, 
an appointment which he has held 
for the last two seasons. He-vvill make 
Etonians formidable, for they will haVe 
to do as he has been doing for thirty 
years and more. They will not merely 
have to know how to bat; they trill 
have to master the art of bowling, arid 
have to field as if every ball determined 
the issue of the match., f 5 

A Great Batsman { 

George Hirst has played cricket longer 
than any of his contemporaries, and he 
has played it harder and better. He, is 
a superb bat, he is one of the most 
courageous and scientific of fast-medium 
bowlers, and in the-field he was never 
excelled at cover-point. :/ , , i 

. A plump, square-shouldered-man, ‘-‘"of 
cheerful yesterdays arid confident to¬ 
morrows,” he was a giant in the hour of 
extremity, and never so'likely .to score 
a hundred or take five wickets for 40 
runs, as when his side-was in danger-of 
defeat. He has ever been the Mark 
Tapley of cricket, coming out strorig- 
est when fortune frowned most un¬ 
kindly. He is known the world over. 

No other living man has scored |so 
many runs and taken so many wickets 
as this rare Yorksliireman ; but that is 
not his sole claim to fame. With ho 
pretence to scientific attainments Hirst 
did a highly scientific thing for cricket. 

, \;V Ball That Swerved 

He bowled a ball which no other man 
had thought possible. While always a 
perfect “ length ” bowler, he introduced 
swerve. He .found one. day, bowling 
against the wind with- a new ball, that 
by placing the seam of- the ball at a 
certain angle to the wind ...he could make 
the ball rise and fall and" swerve in an 
entirely novel way on: its ?journey from 
his hand to the wicket. ’. . ; . 

The Yorksliireman. did riot pretend to 
understand .the problem 'in. pneumatics', 
that he had solved, but; perfecting Iris 
.new form of delivery, lie .made himself 
one of the deadliest bowlers in the world, 
and, generously giving away Iris secret.to 
all who asked, be brought a new method 
-of attack into cricket.' 

Grown-ups who read Martial, the, last 
of the Roman poets, wonder sometimes 
how it is that he has kept alive for 2000 
years the fame of'such' ordinary-folk 
as the charioteers who-drove'.horses to 
victory before Nero arid Dpmitian ; ; 
but the mystery is not so. mysterious. 

There .is not a boy-in England who 
would not do the same for George Hirst 
if he had the genius and literary hick of 
that old poet. ■ Portrait on page 12 

SECOND MERCANTILE POWER-: 

America is now the second mercantile 
power in the world. Her shipping has 
increased from 1,837,000 tons in 1914 to 
12,314,000 tons in 1921. ■; Britain’s 
figures were 18,877,000 tons in 1914 and 
19,288,000. in 1921. 


THE WORK THAT 
DRAKE BEGAN 

REMNANT OF A GREAT 
EMPIRE 

Tragic Disaster Befalls the 
Spanish Troops 

A BLOW TO MILITARISM 

The defeat of the Spanish army in 
Morocco proves even more serious than 
was first imagined. • 

The horrors of a world war have not 
so blunted our senses to the significance 
of figures as -to prevent our realising 
that the overthrow of this army of 
25,000 men — with.. a ; loss in killed, 
wounded; and prisoners of probably 
20,000—is a national disaster for Spain. 

Here, in Africa, was the last bit of her 
colonial territory, for the Canary Is¬ 
lands, which are also - Spanish, are ac¬ 
counted part of the mainland. There 
has been no more shocking story in the 
history of militarism than this defeat by 
African tribesmen. 

Spain’s Once Mighty Empire 

Indiscretion, incompetence, intrigue 
callous indifference to the life and com¬ 
fort of the troops, have'brought a shame¬ 
ful ending, 'and' it is very doubtful if 
Spain, even with the help of men whom 
she has been luring from England with 
tempting offers of gold, will be able to 
recover from the blow she has sustained. 
She will probably have to let this last 
remnant of her empire go. 

Should that be so, the Moors will have 
been strangely associated with the for¬ 
tunes of Spain, for her. empire rose with 
their defeat and it may vanish with 
their victory. The Moors' mastered 
nearly all Spain, and held her as a pro¬ 
vince for seven centuries, when they 
were vanquished and, expelled; and 
Columbus, in the hour of victory, gave 
his adopted country—which, forced him 
to beggary in her streets—an unparal¬ 
leled empire. He found and gave her 
the New World. Spain became the 
mightiest of modern empires. 

Wrong Way to Colonise 

Her soldiers were then the best in 
the world and achieved great wonders. 
But Spanish rule was a blight on civili¬ 
sation. She colonised.by sword and gun, 
and by sword and gun she ruled. She 
never sought- to win the affections of 
her people ; she governed by violence 
and terror, and native peoples perished 
under her sway like stricken sheep. - 

In Europe,-where her dominions and 
influence extended over Holland and a 
great part of Italy, her name became 
accursed until Sir-Francis ; Drake and his 
fearless seamen began, as Diake said, to 
“ singe the beard of the Spanish king.” 
He started the campaign against the 
Spanish Empire which these Moorish 
tribesmen seem destined to complete. 

A Great Book 

Every -inch of Spain’s! New World 
possessions has gone today because 
Spanish rule had no room for freedom 
of conscience. The King of Spain is one 
of the most amiable and charming of 
men, brave and chivalrous, and much 
esteemed in England; but Spanish 
government methods are hopeless. With 
all the wealth that has flowed into her 
coffers, Spain still has nearly 60 per 100 
of her population unable to read or write. 

Yet under Roman rule Spanish 
writers were famous, and in the day of 
her greatness Spain gave us one of the 
most delightful books in the world, 
“ Don Quixote.’! 

The whole story of Spain and her 
empire is like a fable, with a moral 
that every nation in the world should 
read with fervent searching of heart. 
Equity, justice, mercy, and fair dealing 
for the weak and humble are still the 
only possible foundations for an empire 
which will endure 
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REAPING THE 
HARVEST 

THIRD YEAR OF “ PEACE ” 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

Children Suffering for the Folly 
of Men 

APPEAL OF THE REDCROSS 

in old legend' told" how . dragons’ 
teeth were sowed in Greece and came 
up armed men. - For four years armed 
men. sowed poisonous seed in Europe, 
and there has come up a pitiful crop of 
miseries. Nearly three years the war has 
'been over, yet the suffering in many parts 
of Europe is as painful today as ever. 

Conditions 'are specially distressing 
in the new States which were established 
as the result of breaking up the Russian 
•and Austrian Empires. The League of 
Red Cross Societies, which is doing all 
it can to feed the hungry, tells in its 
latest bulletin of three-quarters of a 
million children in want in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, many of them afflicted by 
disease which there are not enough doc¬ 
tors or nurses to relieve'. 

Living on Charity 

Poland is still worse off. There the 
number of children who are short of 
food is put at the appalling figure of 
two and a half millions, yet the Polish 
Government continues to spend huge 
sums on military preparations, and 
expects other nations to help its famished 
population. 1 

In Serbia three out of every four 
children are reported to be tuberculous, 
which means that they can never be 
healthy, even if. they become men and 
women. As many as 150,000 war 
orphans are dependent on charity. As 
for the men disabled in the war, there is 
no money for them. They, as well as 
the children, have to exist on charity. 

The Spirit of War . . 

The news of the terrible famine in 
Russia makes this picture more gloomy 
still. Yet it does not seem as if man¬ 
kind had learned the lesson which these 
mournful facts teach, for the chiefs of 
the Red Cross organisation have just 
issued an appeal to the world in which 
they lament that " the spirit of war, 
unconquered, reigns supreme,”-and add 
this eloquent prayer ; 

Disorder, and uncertainty, distrust and 
greed, hatred- and the threat of fresh 
quarrels, are re-appearing throughout the 
world. Have millions of human lives and 
the wealth of nations been sacrificed in 
vain ? May statesmen, writers, school and 
university, capital and labour, remember 
that it is their duty in the interest of man¬ 
kind to help peace to conquer the earth ! 

“ Above all,” says the appeal, “ child¬ 
ren should be brought up in this fun¬ 
damental belief.” 

That is what the C.N. aims at. That 
is the lesson we are engaged in teaching 
week by week.. We seek to carry on the 
struggle the Red Cross urges upon all 
men, “ the attempt, by world-wide 
help and unselfishness, to abolish war.” 

A PIGEON’S TRAVELS 
Flight in Three Countries 

A Pembrokeshire reader tells us of an ex¬ 
perience with a carrier pigeon. 

On July 5 a pigeon arrived at his 
house. He kept it till the 8th, and then 
liberated it, after attaching to it a note 
saying when and where it arrived and 
when it was despatched again. 

A few days later he received a letter 
from Bradford announcing the arrival 
home of the bird at Bradford the day 
after it was despatched. The note said 
it had first been liberated at Nantes, 
France, on July 4. The owner of the 
bird thanked our correspondent for his 
kind treatment of the pigeon, and in¬ 
formed him that the sire of the bird that 
had been assisted on its way had taken 
the first position in its club race home 
from Nantes. No doubt the youngster, 
B.F.C. 965, will be a winner by and by. 



A HOLIDAY AT LONDON-ON-SEA 


The 9cane on the beach at Greenwich 


The children paddling in the Thames 


Bathing and boat trips are very popular 



No seaside beach is more crowded than the shore at Greenwich 

London, as all C.N. readers know, is a seaport, because sea-going vessels come up to its docks 
and wharves. These photographs, taken at Greenwich, suggest that it is also a seaside 
resort, thousands of children whose parents are too poor fo take them away for a holiday 
spending an enjoyable time on the banks of the Thames, paddling, bathing, boating, and 

watching the ships go by 


WAR ON SWEATING 

WHAT PARLIAMENT CAN 
DO WHEN IT TRIES 

How It Laughed at the Pessi¬ 
mists and Abolished a Great Evil 

TRIUMPH OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Sometimes the most hopeful people 
are tempted to be pessimistic about 
Acts of Parliament. What is the use 
of trying to make things better, they 
ask, when the difficulties are so great 
and the discouragements so many ? . 

There are many good answers to 
those who are fond of that miserable 
Latin word pessimus, meaning • the 
worst. ' Things are not all that they 
might be, but they, are far better than 
they were. Among the bad things we 
have met and beaten are' the worst 
forms of the underpayment of labour, 
known as sweating. 

Some ten years before the war a 
number' of reformers made up their 
minds that the best thing to do in 
fighting the sweater was to make it 
illegal to pay less than a certain sum 
for certain work. This was called the 
principle of the Minimum Wage, mini¬ 
mum being Latin for smallest. 

Famous Act of Parliament 

But many other people thought it 
would be useless, or even wrong, to pass 
a Minimum Wage law. They said ,t 
would not work ; that the workers them¬ 
selves would be injured; that if you 
fixed a minimum it would become the 
maximum, so that, the smallest possible 
wage would, in practice,- become the 
greatest.actual wage; and so on. 

Parliament, in 1907, set up a Select 
Committee to inquire, and the Com¬ 
mittee reported in favour of the Mini¬ 
mum Wage. In 1909 Parliament passed 
the principle into law, in what was 
called the Trade Boards Act. The Act 
set out that in any trade in which. the 
rate of wages was “ exceptionally low 
as compared with that in other employ¬ 
ments " a Wage Board should determine 
a legal minimum wage. 

Chain-Makers of Cradley 

The Wage Boards were to consist of 
an equal number,of employers and em¬ 
ployed, together with some independent 
members and an impartial chairman. 

At first the Act was limited to four 
trades ; in 1913 others were added. 

How bad things used to be the case- 
of the Cradley chain-workers will show. 
Women were employed who often 
cradled their babies on a rough swing 
while working arduously to earn six 
shillings a week The Act doubled. 
their earnings at once, and the rates 
have, of course, been raised since. 

I11 1918 another Act was passed 
which applied the Minimum Wage 
principle not only to trades in which 
wages are “ exceptionally low,” but to 
those unorganised trades in which “ no. 
adequate machinery exists for the" 
effective regulation of wages throughout 
the trade." . - 

Fixing a Decent Standard 

Now, only eleven years after the 
first Trade Boards Act came into force, 
quite an army of workers in different 
industries is protected by the Minimum 
Wage law; The old objections have 
died away. Not only is it found that 
the minimum rate does not necessarily 
become the maximum, but it has been 
shown in practice that the effect of 
legal rates is to establish a decent 
standard of payment which becomes 
respected in industries in which it is not 
compulsory by law. 

Is that not a triumph of legislation ? 
It is a better result than many of its 
friends, including the present writer 
(who was a member of the Committee 
of 1907-8), dared to hope for. 

Some people say you.cannot make a 
people sober by Act of Parliament. . 
The answer is that we have never tried. 
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FAR-EAST MARYELS 

BAMBOOS THAT GROW 
TWO FEET A DAY 

And the Extraordinary Spider 

* that Lives Among Them 

THE WONDERFUL ORCHID 
' AND THE CLEVER MIDGE 

From a Professor's Chair y» 

- Tlie chemical processes that /underlie* 
•life are more'rapid when the temperature 
is high, so it' is'.hot surprising, to* fmd 
wonders of vitality in •warm countries. 

From Java we hear of a,‘giant bamboo 
; whose shoots can be seen! growing. 
.They reach a.height pf-33 feet*in'fifteen 
days; over two feet a day, over an inch 
an hour ! Among these bamboos there 
lives an extraordinary spider.. . -The 
female has a body -about, two inches 
long, which is big for a spider-, and her 
legs stretch out -for a great distance. 
She has a.- red-brown, velvety skin, 
spangled and banded with yeilo.w. An 
exceedingly handsome creature ! -The 
male is dull in colour and only, a small 
fraction of an inch in length.,: 

, Does the Flower Know the Day ? 

Now, it is quite common to find male 
spiders smaller than their mates’ but 
this case shows.an almost startling con¬ 
trast. Fancy a man . six . feet high 
marrying a giant who Would overtop a, 
church steeple ! In most cases among 
spiders the males are the more brilliant, 
'but it is the opposite in this. Java 
instance. ' 

Op' many of the trees there is a 
beautiful orchid, relatives of which are 
often seen in our hot-houses. It. has 
long tassels of small white flowers. Now 
the ■naturalist-travellers tell us that 
throughout the. whole of Java this 
beautiful orchid bursts out into flower 
on the same day. This “ Dendrobrum 
Day,” as it is called after the name of the 
orchid, is preceded by four hot, dry days 
and a night of rain. It must be a 
beauty-feast. • • 

. Midges in the Stream 

Another traveller’s' tale that pleased 
us very much had to do with the aquatic 
larva of a - particular kind of midge, 
belonging to what we call riv.er sand¬ 
flies. We’ have some in this country, 
little dark-coloured midges that lay 
their eggs in jelly-like masses oh water- 
plants. The minute black larvae hang 
on the leaves where there is a current, 

• and move about by fixing , gripping 
organs in a somewhat leech-like fashion. 

They have two beautiful plume-like 
brushes on their head, by means of which 
they sift the water and waft minute 
creatures into the mouth. When they 
are disturbed they sink to the bottom of 
the stream on an almost invisible silk 
thread, and climb up again when the 
danger is over. 

After a while the larvae spin a silken 
pocket-like nest on the water-weed, and 
turn into winged sand-flies. It seems 
'that an accumulation of gas-bubbles 
inside the pupa-case forms a sort of 
air-coat among the hairs on the young 
midge’s body, so that when it is liberated 
by the splitting of the pupa-case it is 
carried quickly to the surface of the 
water without getting wet.. 

Silken Rope-Ladder 

But all this is about our own common 
liver sand-fly : what : of the Java 
species ? The larva lives in swift 
streams high up on the. mountains, and 
it seems to find it difficult to grip the 
surfaces on which it creeps. 

What does it do but glue loops of almost 
invisible silk to the surface of the plant 
or stone ? It brings forward its hind, 
gripper and seizes the silk loop before 
the fore gripper has let go. : It then 
loosens the fore gripper, lengthens out 
its body, presses its mouth against the 
surface, makes * another silk loop, fixes 
its fore gripper to this, pulls forward its 
hind gripper, and so on. It makes a 
silken rope-ladder by which it climbs 
against the swift running stream I 


LIFE IN AN ANCIENT 
TOWER 


DIRTY POWDER-PUFF 

HOW TO BE UGLY THOUGH 
YOUNG 


Where the Conqueror 
Landed 

AND WHERE NAPOLEON 
DID NOT LAND 

By th8 Tenant of a MaHello Tower 

There are many ways of spending a 
holiday,, and we are trying one which is, 
to us at least, a novel way. We have 
taken a Martello Tower for three months. 

Right on the beach it stands, with the 
sea but a few yards, away. Except that 
we have a roof over our heads instead of 
canvas; it is much like camping out, and 
it is just because it is such a change from 
ordinary home life that we find it siich 
a pleasure. 7 .*.-.■ 

Three-quarters of the way round the 
tower runs an iron balcony, on which we 
sit and look out over the Channel. A 
flight of wooden steps leads up to this 
from the shingle, and also gives access 
to the French window, our only means 
of entrance; cut out of walls 14 inches 
thick. Inside, our accommodation con¬ 
sists of alarge sitting-room, a small 
scullery, and a big bedroom. 

The Tower Speaks 

The lifting of a' trap-door in the 
scullery reveals a ladder to the cellars 
where the powder was stored, and an open 
door in the sitting-room discloses steps 
in the wall leading up to the roof where 
the gun used to stand. From here is a 
magnificent view from Dungeness on the 
east to Beacliy Head on the west, with 
the Channel to the'South, and northward 
the old marsh lands with the Downs 
lying beyond. 

But as I sit on the balcony my 
thoughts are not so much with the 
present as -with the past. Our tower is 
historic. It speaks to me of olden days, 
for here is Normans’ Bay ; this may be 
the very -spot where the Conqueror 
sprang to shore on September 28, 1066. 

Up this shingle the Norman host would 
stream to battle against Harold and his 
Saxons. The tower itself speaks of 
Napoleon, for it was built to check the 
great army that lay across this strip 
of water waiting to invade our shores in 
1803. Round the pillar in the centre of 
our sitting-room are the stands in which 
rested the muskets of a little garrison of 
forty men, watching and guarding here. 

Once again, since then a little garrison 
kept watch und ward upon this roof, and 
once again keen eyes have searched 
the waters, for the ships that never came, 
thank God. 


THE FIRE-TRAP 

In some parts of Australia the abori¬ 
gines have an Unusual method of cap¬ 
turing game. 

A big area of tangled grass sheltering 
numerous birds, animals, and reptiles, 
is surrounded by natives armed with 
fire-sticks and clubs, called waddies. 

On a given signal the grass is lighted 
in a hundred. places, and the game is 
driven toward the centre and trapped. 

Hawks and eagles soon learn the 
meaning of the fire-trap and circle round 
for the remains of the feast. 

LE PIEGE A FEU 

The above paragraph in French 

Dans quelques endroits d’Australia 
les natifs emploient une methode peu 
commune de capturer Ie gibier. 

Une large surface en friche abritant 
un grand nombre d’oiseaux, d'animaux, 
de reptiles, est entouree d’indigenes 
armes de Cannes enflammees et de 
massues appelees “ boomerang.” 

Sur un signal donne I’herbe - est 
aliumee dans une centaine d’endroits; et 
le gibier conduit vers le centre est pris 
au piege. Les faucons et 'les aigles 
apprennent bientot le sens des pieges a 
feu et font cercle pour attraper les 
restants de la fete. 


Who Wants a Clown’s 
Complexion? ■ 

THE QUICK WAY TO A - 
• WRINKLED FACE 

., .n By the C.N. Doctor • - 

A' wise doctor has been warning the. 
women of America against the stupid 
habit of powdering their noses, and we. 
may well'pass on the warning to. girls’ 
‘in this country. ' ■' • ’ 

The doctor points out that the powder 
is drawn by the breath into the nose, 
and causes inflammation of the mucous' 
membrane there, and he suggests that 
women ■ should plug their nostrils with 
cotton-wool before using their puffs. - 

. The-; suggestion may be sensible 
enough, but how about the friends of 
the ladies with the powder-puffs ? What 
is a mere man to do when he comes to be 
surrounded by ladies with dusty noses 
and powder-puffs ? We cannot all plug' 
our nostrils, and some of us have marked 
objections to inhaling chalk* powder 
from a lady’s nose. Moreover, the- habit 
is as ugly to the eye as.it is detrimental* 
to the nasal mucous membrane. ‘ 

Dirty Habits in the Restaurant 

Surely it were better that such a 
miserable, habit should be given up 
altogether, for it is bad in every way. 
It is an extraordinary thing that any 
woman with a healthy skin should think 
it improves her appearance to put chalk 
or other dusty powders on her nose.. • 

One sees, even at dinner-tables, fresh 
young girls taking out little mirrors and 
dabbing powder on their faces, mistaking 
a restaurant for a toilet room, : and it is 
all very unpleasant for . those round 
about. The white powder on the skin 
not only hides the soft, rosy tint of 
health, ” the pure and eloquent blood,” 
but makes the skin look dead and un¬ 
wholesome, and if, as is often the case, 
the lips are rouged ' and the cheeks 
painted, the effect is truly hideous. 

A Clown’s Complexion 

There are few things more delicate 
and beautiful than the rosy, fresh 
complexion of a healthy girl ; it is quite 
as beautiful as a lily or a rose. Why, then, 
put paint and powder on it, and make it 
appear unwholesome and diseased ? I 
was admiring the lovely complexion of a 
girl the other day when’suddenly she 
began to ” make-up ”; like an actress. 

Alas, in a few minutes she was no more 
a picture of youth and health, but an 
unhealthy-looking woman with ^com¬ 
plexion that would suit a clown. One 
can only suppose that such a girl has 
either no eye for the beautiful, or that 
the mirror .in some way deceives them, 
so that they do not see how ugly their 
painted faces and powdered noses are. ' 

Looking Old Too Soon 

Powder makes the young look old. 
It makes a girl look unnatural. It makes 
people suspect that she is older than she 
is,'and is hiding wrinkles.; or that she 
is unhealthy and requires to hide an 
unwholesome skin. Worst of all, paint 
and powder soon destroy the silky, 
delicate skin of youth, for the powder 
blocks up the pores and prevents the 
natural evaporation of moisture, so 
that soon the skin becomes harsh and 
dry and wrinkled. The way to hide the 
beauty of youth and to look prematurely 
haggard and old. lies in the paint-box 
and the powder-puff, and in the name of 
health and yo uth, cleanliness and beauty, 
this dirty habit should be left alone, . 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


STEPPING-STONE TO THE 
GREAT WAR 


Noble. Hero Who Perished in 
Africa 

‘ WHITTIER’S PURE GOLD 


Sept. 4.^Earl'oE.Leicester died at Co.rnbury. 1588 
5_ Brjtisli took Heligoland from Danes .• , . . 1807 

6. James If dieid at St.' Germaips. ..1701 

7. '-Whittier died at Hampton Falls.1892 

8. -fVancis'Quar!esdied in Lofidon.. 1644 

9. Battle ©f Floddert Field .. 1513 

10. Mungo Park: horn iifear Selkirk , , , , • 1771 


Heligoland' 

LJeligoland, Iambus—^or.infamous ?—v 
■ in history -as Germany’s stepping- 
stone to the Great War, is a rocky 
little island with’a smaller and. lower 
■island close to it, both about 28' miles 
•from the mainland, opposite the mouths, 
.of the German .riversqElbe'and Weser. * 
Before 1807, Heligoland ^belonged to 
■ Denmark, but was then captured by the 
British. In 1890, when Germany, France, 
and Britain were disputing about parts 
of Eastern Africa, they made a three- 
sided bargain. Germany advanced 
visionary claims on Zanzibar, to which 
Britain objected; arid . France de¬ 
manded Madagascar. It was settled by 
France taking Madagascar, Britain 
establishing a protectorate in Zanzibar, 
and giving Germany Heligoland, 1 with¬ 
out asking its inhabitants, though they 
were allowed to say; individually, 
whether they would remain British 
subjects or become Germans. 

Germany then fortified Heligoland; 
and made it an impregnable safeguard 
of her coast. 'By the terms of peace 
she has now dismantled it, and there is" 
a movement among its 2000 people for 
rejoining the British Empire. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 

J ohn Greenleaf Whittier was an 
, American Quaker poet who- by his 
verses helped to rouse his countrymen 
to abolish slavery in their Republic. 
He was a farmer’s- son, and first sent his 
simple verses' to country newspapers. 
It was William Lloyd Garrison who 
“ discovered ” him. 

Afterwards, though living a country 
life, he became an editor and author. 
The last 56 years of his life were lived 
in the same house, and to it Americans 
now make pious pilgrimages. 

Indeed they may well do that, for 
Whittier was a man of saintly char¬ 
acter, and extracts from his poems are 
used as hymns and sung, as they will be, 
sung for centuries, all over the world. 

Whittier began by writing much 
verse that was commonplace ; but he 
constantly improved his work till he was 
quite old, his last poem being one of his 
best. The best of his writing, though 
small in amount -compared with the 
whole, is pure gold. 

. — Mungo Park 


lyiUNGO Park was a Scottish doctor 
from Selkirk who lost his life 
while heroically engaged in trying to trace 
the Niger from its source to the sea. 

While acting as a ship’s doctor on a 
voyage to the East Indies Park studied 
the vegetation of Sumatra, and by his 
specimens made a friend of Sir Joseph 
Banks, the great botantist. 

Through Banks’s influence he was sent 
out to West Africa to discover the source 
of the Niger, and after-two and a half 
years of adventure he returned and wrote 
a bright book on his travels.' • 

He married and settled at Peebles as a 
doctor, but his heart was set on explora¬ 
tion, and more than nine years after his 
first journey he went again, with 
Government assistance, to trace the 
downward course of the Niger. His 
party of forty Europeans was almost 
killed oft by sickness, but Mungo Park 
pushed on, and the last letter received 
from him expressed his determination 
to sail down the river to the sea or die. 

Ten years passed before the definite 
news leaked through that he /had 
perished, probably during an attack by 
natives. He was a pioneer, and a hero. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



IMMENSE FIRE RAGING 
Great Disaster in Mexico 
A THOUSAND MEN TRY TO PUT 

IT our 

A terrible fire is raging in Mexico 
which broke out in the middle of July, 
and is expected to burn until the middle 
of September. 

Four huge oil wells are ablaze in the 
Amatlan oilfields, and it has been 
feared that it may spread to twelve 
neighbouring wells. Within a few miles 
of this monster fire is another oilfield, 
producing 300,000 barrels of oil ever}' 
day, and great' .anxiety will prevail until 
the flames are extinguished. 

. These wells are not merely reservoirs 
of oil; they are what are known as 
producing wells, from which large 
quantities are pumped as the oil rises 
each day from the earth. Thus fresh 
fuel is constantly being added to the 
terrible furnace, and the task of battling 
with the flames is one of the greatest 
danger and difficulty. 

A thousand men are fighting the fire, 
-organised and directed in person by the 
Secretary' of War, Senor Estroda ; and 
fresh'men are constantly being drafted 
into service. 

Such a fire is, of course, an immense 
disaster, as such enormous quantities of 
valuable fuel are being destroyed. It is 
to be hoped it will spread no farther and 
that it will be effectively extinguished. 


SHANKL1N SAND SERVICE 

The Sunday afternoon service on the 
sands at Shanldin is being continued this 
summer, for the fourteenth year, by the 
Rev. I 7 . W. Robertson Dorling. 

Mr. Dorling enters the names of child¬ 
ren who attend in a big birthday book, 
and sends to each a birthday card or 
letter, and so keeps in touch with them in 
all parts of the world. - 


100 JOURNEYS TO THE WAR 
A Ship and Its Honours 

The American transport Yale has 
been decorated by the United States 
Navy for its services during the war, 
when it crossed the English. Channel 
safely over 200 times laden with soldiers. 

The Yale was turned into a passenger 
ship when the war ended, but its part 
in the great ‘struggle will not be for¬ 
gotten, as one of its funnels proudly 
bears two huge gold chevrons. In 
addition to this unusual honour, the 
Yale on arriving in a port is saluted 
with dipped colours by every battleship. 

Mary Dick Puts the Editor on 
the Mat 

One busy afternoon, as we were 
trying to get all the news of this great 
world into this little paper, in walked 
Miss Mary Dick from Valparaiso, laden 
with good wishes from the Open Air 
School there, and with a beautiful mat 
for the Editor, made by natives of Chile 
and brought by the gentle hands of Mary 
Dick, “ with best wishes and- many 
thanks for all we get from the C.N. and 
My Magazine.” 

We thank little Mary Dick, who put 
the Editor on the mat so pleasantly and 
is now in Scotland, fresh from the Open 
Air School in Valparaiso, waiting to 
join her new school. And we thank our 
little men and women of the Open Air 
School, to which we have referred before 
in these pages, and of which we hope to 
hear again as the happy days of the 
world come round once more. 


FORTY YEARS AFTER 

While many coal pits closed during the 
strike are likely' to remain closed, some 
pits at Eddisbury, Cheshire, that have 
been closed for forty years are being re¬ 
opened for working. 


PRIME MINISTER IN A 
BURNING SHIP 
Thrilling Adventure of the Saxon 
GENERAL SMUTS’S EXCITING 
EXPERIENCE 

All’s well that ends Well, but thou¬ 
sands of people all over the Empire 
watched their newspapers with anxious 
fears not long ago, for in the papers was 
the news that General Smuts, the 
great Prime Minister of South Africa, 
was at sea on a burning ocean liner. 

The liner was the Saxon, bound for 
Cape Town, but word was wirelessed 
across the sea that her course had had 
to be changed for Sierra Leone, as the 
coal in two bunkers was on fire. All 
that day and all the night tidings were 
awaited with much anxiety, but next 
day came the good news that the sturdy 
ship had reached port and had mastered 
the fire, though not without damage to 
her structure, and that all on board 
were well. But what a thought it is—of 
a floating island of life with a glowing 
furnace beneath the decks 1 

No endurance of this sort would have 
been possible in one of the old wooden 
ships in which our fathers sailed. They 
could not have steamed for a day and a 
night carrying insurgent fires fed by 
enormous stacks of coal; the crew and 
passengers would have had to take to the 
boats and leave their vessel to the waves. 

The steel ship is the best ship yet for 
resisting fires. Her holds are made up of 
watertight compartments, each of which 
can be shut to isolate either a fire or a 
leak, and water can be pumped in to cope 
with all but the worst of conflagrations. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Acharutes . . . . Alc-ah-ru-teez 

Domitian .... Do-mish-yan 

Emir.E-nieer 

Irak . . - .I-rak 

Martello.Mar-tel-lo 

Procyon.Pro-se-on 

Sumatra - . . . Soo-mah-trah 

Weser . . . . ... . Vay-zer 


THE WIND HAS A GREAT 
DAY 

Sheaves of Corn Up In the Air 
TENT FLUNG THREE MILES OFF 

A strange thing happened in Surrey 
the other day. The wind blew up sud¬ 
denly, and played wild pranks at Chil- 
worth, near Guildford, lifting sheaves of 
corn that were lying in a field and scat¬ 
tering the stalks over an area of many 
miles. For a time, in fact, it seemed to 
rain corn. 

One sheaf did not break up, but was 
carried bodily through the air for a 
considerable distance before it was once 
more deposited on the ground. 

Such freaks of the wind are not com¬ 
mon in -this country, but in lands where 
tornadoes and whirlwinds are frequent 
strange things happen. , 

. In America not long ago straws were 
seized by the wind, carried a long dis¬ 
tance, and driven with such force that 
they actually pierced wooden palings and 
walls, and stuck in the timber like pins 
or nails. 

During another tornado in the United 

States tramcars were lifted from the 

■ 

rails and hurled against buildings, while 
011 one occasion a railway train was 
thrown off the track into a field by the 
side of the line. 

In Senegambia, on the West Coast of 
Africa, a camp was suddenly blown away 
by the wind, one tent being lifted to a 
great height and carried bodily for about 
three miles before it was dropped in the 
top of a tall tree. 

One of the greatest wind-storms 017 
record occurred in Barbados sonu 
years ago. Buildings were blown over 
and wrecked, nearly fifteen hundred 
people were killed, and the sea-spray \ 
was carried inland for many miles and] 
fell like salt rain. 
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To Your Own Self Be True 

There was once a clever man 
* who wrote a History of 
Civilisation. He said that while 
no one could say what might 
happen in a house or a street, it 
was possible to say what would 
happen in a town or a nation over 
a long period of time. 

.He took the fact that the 
number of crimes in any one year 
bears a remarkable relation to the 
number of crimes in previous 
years, and from this fact he 
drew the ridiculous argument 
that man is no more a creature 
of free will than stars and comets. 

So clever was his argument, 
and so wonderfully eloquent was 
his style, that his book made a 
great impression, and to this day 
there are people who call them¬ 
selves fatalists, and quote this 
book to prove that everything 
which happens had to happen, 
and that the movements of man¬ 
kind can be foretold as exactly 
as the movements of the stars. 

One of the greatest scholars 
in the world proved that this was 
nonsense. A city, he said, lias 
many streets, and if you cannot 
say whatwill happen in any street 
next year you cannot say what 
will happen in the whole city. He 
showed that this foolish historian 
had mistaken an average in 
arithmetic for'a law of Nature, 
and had jumped to the absurd 
conclusion that, because so many 
crimes may be committed in a 
nation during one year, every 
man who committed a crime in 
the next year had to do so. 

Stupid it is, but there are 
many stupids in this world, and 
there are people who still confuse 
the law of averages with a law of 
Nature, and would have us 
believe that man is not really free 
to do as he will. 

Well, the truth is plain enough 
to everyone who faithfully ex¬ 
amines his own conscience. Not 
only is man free, not only can he 
do or refrain from doing a thing, 
but he is responsible for his choice. 

This is our national faith. 
Early in our history we threw 
off the paralysing depression of 
superstition, and acknowledged 
our individual responsibility for 
all our acts and words. This faith 
it was which gave us our 
character among the nations, 
our moral earnestness. We believe 
tremendously in personal honesty. 

There is a tendency today to 
talk too much of the State and 
too little of the Citizen. We move 
in masses and think in classes. 

Now, this way leads to destruc¬ 
tion. Our national salvation lies 
in every individual thinking as a 
free agent and acting as a re¬ 
sponsible moral being. We must 
each one be ourselves. Unless we 
do this we lose the spirit of the 
English-speaking race. 


Miles or People ? 

W HEN will these politicians cease 
their arguing about the number 
of square miles a country contains ? 
Square miles do not make a country 
great. What makes a, country great 
is a square people and square dealing. 

• © 

A New Silk Purse 

'Y’here will soon be nothing in the 
world that has not been turned 
upside down. Even the proverbs are 
going; A chemist in Massachusetts has 
made a beautiful little silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear, caring nothing for the 
fact that he has spoilt one’ of the 
oldest proverbs in the world: 

We have only to see a rolling stone 
gathering moss, or figs - growing on 
thistles, or an empty sack standing 
up straight, or the moon afraid of the 
barking of a dog, and we shall throw 
our proverb books away. - 
© 

Post Office Delight 
"|‘'he Post Office .must be very- 
pleased. • Somebody has reported 
that the local telephone system is 
most satisfactory. 

© 

SOCIETY NEWS 

The Beetles Crawl in the Park 

There was an attractive open-air fete 
in the Park the other day. Many dis¬ 
tinguished guests were present, including 
Ladybird, some Soldiers and Sailors, 
and even a.Cardinal. A Bombardier 
arrived on a Devil’s Coach-horse. 

, 0 . 

Some were very brightly dressed, like 
the Red Skipjack, who was a regular 
Sparkler. Violet Ground Beetle was more 
sedate, Musk Beetle was highly scented, 
and Glow Worm was very bright. 

□ 

At three by the Bracken Clock the 
amusements began. There was ’ first 
of all a procession of animals, including 
an Elephant, a Tiger, a Stag, and a 
Tortoise Beetle. At the sight of these 
it was amusing to see the Turnip Flea 
and the Spanish Fly. 

a 

Next the Whirligig was set in motion ; 
after which came a clever Mimic. 

0 

A Timberman suddenly remembered 
some business he had left undone, and 
sent off a message by Wire-Worm. 

' . a - 

Liquid.refreshment was dispensed by 
the Great and Lesser Water Beetles, 
a 

The guests continued till late to Rove 
about the grounds, and some did not 
leave till the Clock struck seven. 

© 

Invention Wanted 

W E believe in labour-saving, but We 
do not like to see it run mad. 

The latest invention from America 
seems to be a small plate at the 
approach to a garage, which, as the 
wheel of the car passes over it, estab¬ 
lishes an electric contact opening the 
garage door, so that the car passes 
through without troubling the driver 
to alight. 

Poor driver ! Will somebody invent 
something to carry him to bed and 
shut his eyes ? 


Mother 

^ome day we must have a Mother’s 
Newspaper. Today we give two 
little contributions to it. 

One is the Chief Scout’s Column, 
from which we find that the Third of 
September is not only Cromwell’s death- 
day but the Chief Scout’s mother’s 
birthday. We thank the Power that 
shapes our destinies for the mother of 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 

The other is a letter from somewhere 
on the Scottish Border where the C.N. 
goes. Even Mother finds time to read it, 
we are told. Dear Mother! Dear 
busy little ruler of the world ! 

Tip-Cat 

JYJore bread is used by workers than by 
any other class. Sometimes they 
are even described as loafers. 

0 

'J'hev danced the one-step in Egypt in 
the time of. Pharaoh.. And it is 
still a great place for trippers. 

. ’ 0 

T I,E railways are free from Government 
control again, but none; but the 
brave will yet ask the fare. 

0 

“ I,ove of music,” says Dr.. -Yorke 
Trotter, “is as natural to the 
child as eating 
sweets.” But 
music needs more 
lessons. 

0 

There is to be a 
Bacon Library 
for London. 
Somewhere near 
East Ham. 

0 

Time is money. 
But a penny 
is not a timepiece. 

■ , 0 
M R - N. Cham¬ 
berlain is 
agitating “to get 
the canals out 
of their difficulties.” He can’t bear to 
see them in low water. .. 

0 

T« Anxious Mother: If your boy’s voice 
is broken he must have dropped it. 

’ . 0 . ’ • 

M** Marriott Watson is glad that 
girls today know more than their 
mothers did. Well, there is more for 
them to know. 

0 

J)ean Inge thinks " we have lost the 
habit of listening.” He probably 
caught his congregation happing. 

Battles 

j-Jow long will it take, we wonder, 
for the kinema people to make all 
decent people tired of it ? 

It has just been brought to our 
attention that the picture of a prize¬ 
fight lately put on the films was shown 
all over England as “ the Greatest 
Battle of the Century.” Well, we seem 
to have heard of one or two greater 
battles; there was Vimy Ridge, and 
Verdun, and was there not a battle 
at Ypres, or somewhere there ? 

But perhaps there is a greater battle 
still to fight—the battle against the 
stupid ignorance that puts such non¬ 
sense on the films. 


Mr. Smith at the Pig 
Trough 

By Oup Country Girl 

YY/e are all rather proud of Mr, 
Smith. Of course, Mr. Wills 
brought glory on the village by win¬ 
ning the heifer prize for the whole 
county at - AVorples Show ; and, of 
course, Mr. Howes-has been bowling 
champion, and won the Wallops and 
the Half-Mile at Ledby Feast for 
three years running; but still we are 
proudest of Mr. Smith, because he 
went through the War from Mons to 
the Occupation of the Rhine. 

I don’t think there is anything that 
could happen at the Front which 
didn’t happen to our Mr. Smith : he 
was blown up, buried alive, gassed, 
sniped, bayoneted, overlooked by 
stretcher-bearers, and starved as a 
prisoner. • 

I found him on August q, the 
seventh anniversary of the Great 
Event, after stirring the pig-wash; 
and I asked him if he remembered the 
War and what he remembered most of 
all. What was the worst of all his 
experiences ? I wished to know. He 
thought for a moment, and then said : 
“ C° m ing home.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” I murmured, 
for the Smiths are supposed to be a 
happy family, and Mr. Smith is the 
slow, stolid sort of man who doesn’t 
suggest the bloodthirsty warrior long¬ 
ing for fresh battles. 

“ I was just out of hospital,” he 
said, “ and you see I wasn’t expecting 
things like I would be Out There. I 
thought I’d done with mines and 
shells and ambushes. I just walked 
quietly in and—well, the hullabaloo ! 
The wife had hysterics, the lad 
started yells and hurrahs, and the dog 
yapped and jumped up to my face 
and nipped me all over. ‘ This is worse 
than the Boche,’ I said, making a dash 
for the scullery door. ‘ Oh, Dad, we’re 
only welcoming you! ’ says Steve, 
making a grab at my coat. ‘ If you 
don’t give over I’ll put a stick about 
you,’ I said. Yes, I saw some things 
Out There, but I had never been so 
rattled-before as I was in that kitchen. 
Oh, yes, coming home was the worst 
by a long shot! I like a quiet life," 
Mr. Smith said, picking up his bucket. 

Will They Cry the Crack of 
Doom ? 

Any editor would be glad to print these 
dozen lines by Mr. Shane Leslie, one of the 
brilliant young poets of Ireland. It is 
called “ Fleet Street,” and is from a book 
of poems entitled “ The Eyes of Youth,” 
published by Burns & Oates. 

| never see the newsboys, run 
Amid the whirling street, 

With swift untiring feet. 

To cry the latest venture done, 

Biit I expect one day to hear 
Them cry the crack of doom 
And risings from the tomb. 

With great Archangel Michael near ; 
And see them running from the Fleet 
As messengers of God, 

With Heaven’s tidings shod 
About their brave, unwearied feet. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


WIREMU RATANA 

EXCITING TOUR OF A 
MAORI FARMER 
Remarkable Story of a Journey 
in New Zealand 
THE HEALER WHO BELIEVES. 
IN PRAYER 

Not long ago we gave an article on 
the superstition of the Maoris of New 
Zealand, basing it on a newspaper 
telegram reporting excitement around 
the personality of a supposed witch¬ 
doctor, or medicine-man. 

The article has brought us a sheaf of 
letters from readers and friends in New 
Zealand, and new spaper reports from all 
parts of the North Island, pointing out 
that the excitement which has passed 
over fhe Maori communities has not 
had its origin in any revival of native 
superstition, but in the extraordinary suc¬ 
cess as a healer and evangelist of Wiremu 
(William). Ratana, a Maori farmer, 
whose Christian character is attested by 
all the churches of his neighbourhood. 

A Man of Faith 

It is a great pleasure to acknowledge 
the fine spirit in which our New Zealand 
correspondents correct the unfortunate 
impression of Ratana as an ordinary 
Maori medicine-man. 

Let us now see the real Ratana. He 
is a well-to-do Maori farmer, farming 
his own land, prosperous and genial, 
respected alike by men of his own.race 
and by whites; and he is a Christian, 
accepting in simplicity the early belief 
that, by the power of God, illness is 
curable through believing prayer. 

Ratana’s practical proofs came first 
through Ids own child, restored when 
he fasted and prayed ; and then through 
many similar instances when his neigh¬ 
bours gathered round him and joined 
then prayers, in faith, with his, and 
were relieved from many forms of 
suffering. Presently so many came in 
hope from all the district to Ratana’s 
home that a place of worship was built 
there, and the whole time of the evange¬ 
list %vas absorbed by his healing work. 

Great Healing Journey 

Ratana disowns all personal curative 
power. His constant teaching is that 
the cures are v-rought by God, in re¬ 
sponse to prayer with faith. And very 
wonderful and numerous are the cures 
that are reported, so striking in char¬ 
acter that they are popularly spoken 
of as miracles. 

The occasion of the recent telegrams 
reaching this country was Ratana’s 
setting out on a journey round the 
North Island, passing through a succes¬ 
sion of centres of Maori population, 
carrying teaching and healing, and 
accompanied from place to place by 
large groups of followers, sometimes 
numbering hundreds. 

The arrival of Ratana in Auckland 
was the occasion of long reports in the 
local papers. We read that the cost 
of the motor-car journey had been about 
£i 300, yet Ratana takes no money 
from those who believe in him, and pays 
his own way. Thousands consulted 
him in the course of his tour, and re¬ 
markable reports have reached us of the 
good work he did. 

A Wonderful Museum 

The Dean of Nelson tells of a young 
lady he knows who had been a 
sufferer for a quarter of a century and 
was so frail that she could not sit up. 
She heard of Ratana and got in touch 
with him, and from that hour, says 
Dean Weekes, her progress has been 
continuous. An old man who had not 
walked for 28 years through rheu¬ 
matism walked to a shop a few minutes 
after meeting Ratana, and bought the 
first boots he had had in all. that time. 

Ratana’s home seems likely to become 
one of the interesting museums of New 
Zealand, for this surprising Maori has 
there a collection of 40 pairs of crutches, 
200 walking-sticks, and a hundred, pairs 
of spectacles, given up by those lie has 
helped to do without them. 


A • • thousand houses have been 
destroyed in a great fire at Scutari on 
the Bc-ephorus, opposite Constantinople. 

Chief Scout Meets Big Hawk 

The Chief Scout has been visiting the 
camp in Compiegne Forest where 
French Boy Scouts are being trained 
by the Red Indian Chief Big Hawk. 

No More Fear of the Dentist 

A new chemical obtained from coal- 
tar has been discovered which, if applied 
to the gums, will in a few minutes allay 
all pain, so that a sensitive tooth can be 
drawn without the slightest feeling. 


The progress of Ratana was some¬ 
thing like a royal progress, though with 
much more natural genuineness about it, 
and astonishing were some of the things 
that were seen and heard. At first the 
newspapers referred doubtfully or slight¬ 
ingly to this movement, confounding it 
with the sham magic of the heal hen witch¬ 
doctors ; hut, as its true character has 
become apparent, a tone of respect and 
appreciation has followed, and it has been 
freely believed that what is being 
witnessed is an astonishing example of 
the power of faith-healing. 

Ratana regards himself as a special 
missioner to his own people, the Maoris, 
and does not seek to minister to the 


The, music at a dance at a Margate 
hotel not long ago came by wireless 
from Holland. 

China's New Alphabet 

Another letter has just been added 
to China’s new alphabet, described in 
the C.N. recently, and the alphabet now 
has forty letters. 

First Time in History 

It was mentioned in the House of 
Commons the other day that under 
the Peace Treaty, for the first time in 
history, a nation has been made to try 
its own criminals. 


whites; but he answers their letters of 
inquiry through a secretary, and gives 
spiritual direction and the support of his 
prayers, and some remarkable cases of 
recovery from long illnesses of a nervous 
character are reported, and have 
awakened keen interest in the districts 
where the facts are known. 

It will be seen that our retrospective 
article on the superstitions of New 
Zealand heathenism’was wrongly Jinked 
with this latest movement, which is 
Christian in faith and humane in spirit, 
and we thank our New Zealand friends 
for enabling us to give the true story 
of Wiremu Ratana, the Christian preacher 
of a faith that overcomes all things. 


DRAMA AT THE TOP 
OF A TOWER 

STIRRING SCENE ON NEW 
YORK RIVER 

Grapple for Life 350 Feet Up 
in the Air 

COURAGE AND PRESENCE 
OF MIND 

Heights are as fatal to the sense of 
balance in some brains as flames are to 
moths; and a most dramatic scene 
bearing on this fact has taken place at 
the top of one of the lofty towers of the 
suspension bridge which connects New 
York City with Long Island. 

A young Hungarian, losing his reason, 
climbed 350 feet to the top of the tower 
by the iron ladder used for inspection 
purposes. Then, balancing himself on 
the little platform, he stood gesticulating 
before preparing to throw himself down. 

From below two courageous policemen 
observed him, and, dashing up the ladder 
in pursuit, reached the aerial platform. 

Perilous Journey with a Madman 

The unhappy man resisted them, and all 
three swayed in a horrible grapple on the 
skyline, in imminent peril of death. 
Seeing that it was impossible to over¬ 
come the strength and fury of the 
patient, one of the rescuers pulled out 
his truncheon and struck the man over 
the head, stunning him. 

Then they had to get him down. The 
top of the tower is approached by 
twin ladders, and each constable took 
one. Between them they carried . the 
unconscious man, one holding his wrists, 
the other his ankles. Slowly, step by 
step, they tottered down, each man 
clinging by his free hand to the rungs of 
the ladder, and exerting all his reserve 
strength with the other hand to maintain 
his grip upon his heavy burden. 

Crowds watched in the streets, steamer s 
halted in the river, and all was breath¬ 
less suspense until the brave men stag¬ 
gered \yith their load on to the upper 
roadway of the bridge. Then the crowds 
roarfed out their cheers, the steamers 
sounded their sirens, and the chorus of 
congratulation was swelled by the horn 
and hooter of every motor-car within 
sight of this stirring scene. 

A Thrilling Moment 

Presence of mind is the sovereign aid 
to safety. The unstable brain is subtle, 
surprising, and unexpected in its mani¬ 
festations of mania, but it can generally 
be controlled by the opposition of a cool 
and steady will. An admirable instance 
comes to mind. A man of resolute nerve 
was being shown over an asylum by a 
stranger, and was led to the roof. 

The guide drew the visitor to the 
parapet, bade him look down, and sud¬ 
denly the visitor realised that his guide 
was mad, for, gripping his hand, the 
man said : " Let’s jump down ! " 

The visitor .was unmoved, and in¬ 
stantly answered : 

“ No, that is too easy ; anybody could 
do that. Let us go down and jump up!" 

“ Excellent ! ” thought the madman, 
running to the stairs and hurrying down. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
Smallpox in Nottingham 

There have been many cases of small¬ 
pox in Nottingham—nearly all, of 
course, among unvaccinated people— 
and there has been much comment on 
the fact that a race meeting was allowed 
to take in and out of the town large 
numbers of people. 

The frequenters of race meetings 
are probably the least desirable element 
in any town with smallpox germs 
about, and it is felt that on such occa¬ 
sions the Ministry of Health should take 
action in the interest of the nation. 

So far there have been between fifty 
and a hundred cases. The school 
holidays have been prolongfed for 
Nottingham children, and thousands of 
wise parents have had their children 
re-vaccinated—a precaution that every 
household in the city should take. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW WAY 



The new road-broaking machine worked by compressed air 

Large numbers of people passing to and fro in the streets of the City of London near the 
C.N. office have been interested in watching the road repairers at work breaking np the 
concrete beds of the roadway for renewal. In some streets the old sledge-hammer has 
been used, while in others the more modern compressed air machine has been at work 
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A CLEVER LITTLE 
FELLOW 

SOMETHING NEW ABOUT 
SOMETHING OLD 

The Mountain Beaver and the 
Hole It Lives In 

ANIMAL. A CHILD CAN CATCH 

From a Professor’s Chair 

About a century ago there was dis¬ 
covered in Western North America a 
veritable living fossil, the Mountain 
Beaver, which is regarded by some 
authorities as the only surviving repre¬ 
sentative of the group from which all 
gnawing animals have come. 

There is no. doubt that the mountain 
beaver is an antiquity, a survivor from 
very distant ages: . It is restricted to the 
Pacific coast of North America, between 
British Columbia to the north and 
California to the south, a short-tailed, 
blurtt-snouted creature, rather over a 
foot long, grey to black in colour, with 
small eyes and ears, and at the base of 
the ear-trumpet a white spot. 

An Underground Home 

The mountain beavers, of which com¬ 
paratively little has been known until 
now, are elusive burrowers of the night. 
In California they always choose a 
habitat covered with a tangle of low- 
growing plants, which hide the openings 
of their extensive but shallow tunnels. 

There are cross-ways joining the net¬ 
work of tunnels, and here and there 
globular -'nests are '• lined with leaves. 
There is sometimes a low, square room, 
whose floor and sides show signs of 
constant use, and there are also pockets 
with stored roots, stems, and leaves, 
carefully sealed up with pellets of earth. 
The habits of the mountain beaver 
liave been studied by Mr. Charles L. 
Camp,- of California University. 

Hunting in the Night 

It is a vegetarian with a varied bill 
of fare, seeking its food by night and 
resting in its burrow by day. It is slow 
in its movements, cumbersome in its 
gait, and timid by temperament; so it 
gathers food in the dark arid stores it 
underground for safe and' leisurely 
consumption. Observers describe an 
interesting sort, of haymaking, parts of 
plants being neatly cut and laid out to 
dry for lining nests and eating when 
times are hard. 

This little beaver eats in a somewhat 
squirrel-like fashion, using its forepaws, 
or one of them, to hold the food to its 
mouth. When one thinks of it, there is 
something rather striking in the fact 
that a primitive creature, a “ living 
fossil,” should have such good table 
manners. It uses its short first finger as 
we use our thumb. ' 

Mountain beavers sometimes ascend 
to heights of 8ooo feet. They have been 
seen running on the snow, and they can 
climb on to low bushes to get at sappy 
shoots. They are clean creatures, and 
the burrows are always well-drained. 

Too Clumsy to Fight 

Sight and hearing seem to be dull, 
but the mountain beaver is very sensitive 
to touch, as befits a burrower. The least 
touch of a hair is responded to instantly 
by quick, jerking movements. The sense 
of smell seems to be keen, and these 
shy but social creatures probably 
recognise one another by scent. 

Here is a slow-going mammal which a 
child can catch, a rather dull creature, 
too clumsy to fight well when attacked, 
an animal of a timid temperament and 
a far from hardy constitution ; what 
better could it do than take refuge in 
the underworld ? . 

There it - is at home, able to move 
head or.'tail foremost, with small eyes 
and ears and short tail, none of them 
in the way. So the mountain beaver holds 
its own,fin spite of skunks and wild-cats, 
eagles a rid horned owls, and otherenemies. 


The Arabs as a Power Again 

THEIR KINGDOMS RISING IN THE EAST 

Desert Men Who Kept Civilisation 
Alive in Europe in the Long Ago 
WILD AND RESTLESS RACE WHICH BURST INTO EUROPE 


All the world is hearing of Mesopo¬ 
tamia in these days, ages after its old- 
time glory has passed away. It 
seems as if we mat’ live to see the 
ruins of ancient Babylon a scene of 
splendour again, for the, Arabs are 
rising as a power in the-world once 
more. They have their kingdom of 
Arabia, called Hedjaz ; and now the 
Emir Feisul has been elected king of 
their new State of Irak, as Mesopo¬ 
tamia is in future to be called. 

It is one of the almost incredible 
things of national life that these 
dwellers in tents, amid the sands of 
the desert, should be descended from 
a race- which was once a supreme 
power and the foremost intellectual 
race in the world. What has the un¬ 
tamed Arab of the wilds to do with 
cities and civilisations?' The answer 
is that he once ruled great cities and 
kept civilisation alive for centuries ! 
The Arab is one of Nature’s miracle 
men, and we should have been in¬ 
tellectually lost without him. 

From the Desert to the City 

The Saracen, Moor, and Arab of 
history are one. The nation is one 
of many tribes and of varying habits, 
but the strain of genius, generosity, 
and fidelity to friends seems to run 
through all. These qualities, based 
on a passionate love- of freedom and 
unwavering courage, made the Arab 
community the shining light of educa¬ 
tion when the rest of the world had 
sunk into ignorance. 

They were poets and warriors before 
Mohammed, nearly 1400 years ago, 
but when they adopted the religion of 
Mohammed they became jnissioners.’ 
They conquered with the sword, pro¬ 
claiming “ There is but one God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet.” Their 
conquests extended from Egypt to 
India, from Lisbon to Samarkand. 

The Koran, which is their Bible, 
taught no respect of literature or 
science, and in their march of 80 
years of dominion they thought noth¬ 
ing of the polite arts, but gave them¬ 
selves to war and the possession of 
territory. The sons of the desert 
became the sons of the city, and 
Spain for hundreds of years was 
under Arab domination. 

Artists and Scholars 

But no people of their fibre could 
devote themselves only to material gain 
and religious propaganda, and their old 
love of literature, which had asserted 
itself in the glorious poems chanted in 
the wilderness by their bards, cropped 
up again in these Arab conquerors, 
and throughout the Middle Ages these 
men from the desert were the great 
scholars and teachers of Europe. 

They became the best architects 
of their period. Wherever they 
ranged we find Arab works of un¬ 
matched loveliness. 

Fortunately, they did not confine 
their attentions to bricks and mortar 
and delicate tracery. There were few 
branches of learning that they left 
untouched. They managed to get 
hold of copies of Greek masterpieces, 
in which the learning of a vanished 
civilisation was embalmed. They 
saved much Greek literature for us. 


They gave us the works of Aristotle 
when ruffian hands had pulled down 
all vestiges of culture elsewhere. 
They translated him into Arabic, and 
all Europe, as far as it knew Aristotle 
at all, learned him through Arab 
translations: They resurrected the 
teaching of the old Greek physicians 
and spread it far and near. 

The study of the body they did not 
improve, for they were not allowed 
by their religion to practise anatomy ; 
but they studied and taught medicine. 
They taught the use of herbs ; they 
founded and established chemistry. 
Star-gazers from old time, they began 
the modern study of astronomy. 
Coming from the East, they brought 
with them a store of hereditary fairy 
lore, and they read magic into the 
story of the stars. Astrology took its 
rise with the Arabs, but with them 
true astronomy grew out of it. 

Teachers of the World 

Ancient geography was worked out 
by the master minds of this great 
wandering race, and, being bold and 
inquisitive voyagers, the Arabs added 
much to our knowledge of the Earth. 

The Arabs had a noble literature 
of their own ; they had the finest 
libraries in the world. Their schools 
in Spain and elsewhere were so famous 
that scholars from all parts of Europe 
flocked to sit at the feet of men who 
had risen from the arid sands of the 
desert. They imparted knowledge 
wherever they went, and humbly 
learned whatever any people had to 
teach. Our present system of writing 
; figures is Arabian, we say, though it 
is Arabian only in the sense that the 
Arabs learned it in India and spread; 
•it throughout Europe. But for them 
we should still be writing XVIII for 
18, and CXVIII for 118. They were 
great mathematicians, but a desert 
people could hardly be expected' to 
do anything memorable in the way of 
.mechanical invention. 

A Vanished People 

Still, as we see, they showed them¬ 
selves a mighty people in arms and in 
culture. They remained for seven 
centuries masters of part of Europe, 
but for all their intellectual splendours 
and noble qualities they never amalga¬ 
mated with Europeans as Normans 
did with Saxons. Their religion made 
it impossible. They were always 
strangers in a strange land, and when 
their power waned, and they were 
driven out of Spain, they were received 
back into the tide of desert peoples, 
to be lost in the downward rush of 
ruin that descended upon them. 

We lose sight of the conquerors of 
Spain; they vanish as a people. 
But the old desert stock remained and 
grew. The Turks oppressed them, 
but they survived, and they have, 
after long, long years, now helped to 
overthrow their oppressors. 

We do an act of justice in restoring 
to them something of the glory they 
gained in former days. They were 
never oppressive or cruel in power, 
and we owe them this historic act of 
generosity. They kept learning and 
culture alive when it was dead but for 
them, and we can never forget the debt 
we owe to them. Picture on page one 


MOTHER S DAY 

CHIEF SCOUT’S IDEA FOR 
ALL OF US 

The Best Friend We Have in 
the World 

WHY B.P. REMEMBERS TODAY 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powel! 

To whom, of all people in the world, 
do you owe most ? To your mother. 

Why. ? Because she has'done so much 
for you in bringing you up as a child, 
in health and in sickness, steadily 
working to pull you through. , She has 
taught you and watched over you with 
anxious- eyes. She has given up so 
much of her time and love to you. 

Have you ever repaid her for it ? 
Boys—and girls, too, I aril afraid—are 
apt to be thoughtless, and they often 
do not know how a mother just longs 
for a little sign of affection or respect 
from her child. Probably she would 
not tell you, but she will have that 
longing all the same. 

■ ■ What do you suppose is the best way 
of repaying your mother for all she has 
done for you ? By never letting her 
be disappointed or wounded by any¬ 
thing that- j'ou do. 

A Good Name 

Has it ever struck you what it would 
mean to her if you turned out a waster? 
She brought you up ; she taught you 
your first steps, your prayers, and your 
straight ideas ; she was glad and proud 
when you showed that you could do 
things ; and as she saw you . getting 
bigger and stronger, and growing clever, 
she hoped in her heart of hearts that 
you were going to have a successful 
career and make a good name. 

But if you begin to loaf about and 
do not show grit or keenness, if you 
become a slacker, her heart grows cold 
with disappointment and sorrow, and, 
though she may not show .it, all her 
loving work and hopes have in that 
: case been thrown away, and the pain 
she suffers in seeing you slide off into 
the wrong road is worse than if she 
had seen you lost in death. . 

Worse Than Death 

You cannot prevent her from losing 
you by death, but you can save her 
from losing you in "this worse way. 
‘Make your career a success what¬ 
ever you take up, and you will rejoice 
her heart. 

When Sir Thomas Lipton was a poor 
boy, and. earned his first wages, he took 
the money straight home "to his,mother, 
and when he handed.it to her she ex¬ 
claimed, “ Why, you will be giving me 
a carriage and pair next! ” He says now 
that he has had many thrilling moments 
in his life, but none of them gave him'the 
same satisfaction as when he actually 
gave his'mother a carriage and pair. , 

There was an old British .custom 
under which, on a certain day. in the 
year, all the people honoured their 
mothers. It. has rather died out in 
most places, but it is still kept up in 
parts of the West of England. 

A Good Turn for Mother 

On “Mothering Day” the family 
assembles round the table. The great 
thing is the eating of a dish of very hot 
" frumenty,” a sort of sweet porridge 
with currants in. Each one, before 
taking the first spoonful, has to repeat 
any proverb or motto that he can think 
of. The idea is that while he is think¬ 
ing of it the spoonful of porridge has 
time to get cool. Then, during the day, 
each member of the family does some 
little act of kindness to his mother, or, 
if she be no longer with them, he honours 
her memory in some way or another. 

As I always tell the Scouts, Septem¬ 
ber 3 'is the day I always keep as my 
Mother’s Day, because it was her birth¬ 
day. Think it over, Scouts and Guides, 
and begin now’, if you have never done it 
before, to repay some of what you owe 
to Mother. Turn to, and let us have some 
" good'turri ” for her on Mother’s Day. 
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FRIENDLY PEEWIT 

Useful Bird that is Much 
.Persecuted 

FOOLING THE EGG-COLLECTOR 

By Oup Country Correspondent 

The lapwings are now beginning to gather in 
flocks which often number hundreds of birds. , 

There are three names for the lapwing,' 
all equally well known and familiarly 1 
used, and each describes a characteristic, 
of the bird. 

It is called the lapwing from the action 
of its wings in flight; the peewit, from 
the note it is constantly uttering; and 
the green plover from the colour of its 
head and upper plumage. 

The lapwing is very well known, for 
it is seen almost everywhere in the British- 
Isles. It is one of the easiest birds 
to identify, for the crest on the greenish- 
black head is unmistakable. The sides 
of the face are white, and while the 
upper part of the plumage is metallic 
green, with purple reflections, the under 
parts are white, and the legs reddish. 

On the ground the bird frequents 
pastures and open ground, and is never 
seen under cover. It is always busy 
hunting for worms and insects, and is 
a splendid friend of the farmer. On 
the wing the bird always attracts atten¬ 
tion by its curious flopping motion. 

But the characteristic habit that is 
most interesting is its behaviour when 
some marauder threatens to take its 
eggs or young. 

The eggs, four in number, are laid 
without protection in a'slight hollow 
in the ground, and they are extremely 
difficult to find. 

When the egg-hunter arrives near the 
eggs the -male peewit runs off with a 
scream, usually feigning an injury to its 
wing, and then, wlien after a 2igzag 
chase it has drawn the intruder far 
enough away and he has lost all sense 
of direction, the bird rises, and flies off 
with a shriek, that is, perhaps, a mocking 
laugh at the human whom it lias fooled. 

Just now the peewits are gathering in 
flocks often numbering hundreds, and 
sometimes, even thousands, of birds. 
This useful creature has been getting less 
common of recent years, probably—let 
it be said with shame—because of the 
great demand for it and its eggs as table 
delicacies. 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at noon on any day in September 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arro.ws show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out successions of green curled 
and Batavian endive, and tie up for 
blanching all sufficiently advanced. 
Gather cucumbers for pickling. 

In dry weather the ground should be 
kept well hoed. 

If not already done, take cuttings of 
violas for spring - flowering, also pent- 
stemons, antirrhinums, and so on. The 
sooner they are rooted, the more surely 
will they withstand the winter.' 

Push forward the propagation of all 
plants required for bedding, such as 
heliotrope, coleus, and iresine. 


DISAPPEARING FISH 

GREAT PROBLEM FOR 
THE NATIONS 

Enormous Food Supply that is 
Rapidly Vanishing 

ROBBING THE FISH NURSERIES 

It seems amazing that when fish pro¬ 
duce so many eggs and young as they 
do, all over the world authorities are 
getting concerned about 'the continu¬ 
ance of the fishing industry through 
fear of a lack of fish. 

A single plaice produces 6,000,000 
eggs, a turbot 9,000,000, and a sole over 
100,000, yet all these fish are getting 
scarcer and scarcer, especially round the 
British coasts. 

Experts who have studied the subject 
put this down to the damage done by 
indiscriminate fishing near the shore, 
which results in large quantities of young 
and immature fish being caught. Thus 
the nurseries that supply full-size fish 
later on are depleted. 

The matter has now become so serious 
that those who have studied the subject 
have asked the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to prohibit this inshore 
fishing altogether. They believe that if 
such prohibition is not 1 issued and en¬ 
forced before long there will cease to be 
any flat fish round the British coasts. 

Failing Supplies 

Already some Continental countries 
are protecting their fishing nurseries, and 
Britain will have to do the same if she 
is to continue to have these splendid 
sources of food supply. 

How the quantities of fish have fallen 
off may be seen by this table of figures 
for 1903 and 1913, the , last complete 
year before the war. 

Of course, since 1913 the falling off 
has been much greater, but that has 
been partly due to the war. The 
figures show the fish caught by British 
boats in English and Welsh waters. 

1903 1913 

Soles .. SO ,894 cwts. .. 66,766 cwts. 

Turbot .. 83 , 2 SO cwts.... 64,914 cwts. 

Plaice .. 1 , 114,739 cwts. .. 699,298 cwts. 

Brill .. 33,915 cwts. . . 19,954 cwts. 

A few thousand additional hundred- 
,weights were caught in Scottish waters. 

The same thing applies to other kinds 
of fish, such as haddock, of which 
3,768,705 cwts. were caught in 1903 
and only 2,294,265 c.wts. in 1913. 

Mr. F. A. Mitchell -1 ledges, a great 
authority on British fisheries, says there 
is not a single locality 1 in this country 
where, owing to the short-sighted policy 
of indiscriminate trawling in the 
nurseries, the depiction of flat fish is 
not. so severe as to become a menace. 

Salmon Going 

" It will be only a very few years,” 
he says, “ before the excellent Jiving 
previously enjoyed by a large, number 
of. fishermen will cease altogether, not 
only with disastrous consequences to 
themselves, but with huge loss to the 
nation from the lack of supply of fish." 

American authorities are already 
dealing with this problem on their side. 
The British Columbian Government is 
taking steps to conserve the great 
salmon fishery of the Fraser River. 
Twenty years ago over two million 
cases of salmon, equal . to nearly 
100,000,000 pound tins, were packed in 
a year, and in 1913 the number actually 
reached 2,500,000 cases. Since then 
there has been a steady decline, and in 
1919, the last year for which figures are 
available, the total packed on both the 
American and Canadian sides was only 
gS.qfq cases. ' 

We can see why fish, which was so 
amazingly cheap ten or twenty years ago, 
is now so dear and scarce ; yet we are 
told that if men and other foes were to 
leave the fish alone for one season the 
ocean would^become a solid mass of fish. 


G.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian • 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

, Do.Flies Grow ? 

Not'after, they hatch. They'attain 
full size in the pupa stage, and cannot 
afterwards grow bigger. 1 
What is a Whale ? 

A whale is not a fish, but a mammal. 
It is warm-blooded, breathes air as we 
do, and the mother suckles her young. 

Do Golden-Crested Wrens Rear Two. 

.Families'in the Same Nest? 

Yes, they, do, but it would not be safe 
to say that a pair will always use one 
nest for successive broods. 

Why do Cats That Eat Flies Grow Thin ? 

If they do, the presumption is that 
some of the flies must carry disease germs 
harmful to the cat. But does the eating 
of flies make cats or any animal thin ? 

How Long does a Horse Live? 

With care and kindness horses may 
attain an average age of 20 years, but 
40 years, even: 60 years, are included 
among the uncommon records of the 
horse family. 

How Are Sea Anemones Born ? 

In the great majority of instances 
sea anemones arise from eggs laid by 
the parent, though sometimes young 
ones may develop by budding off 
from the parental form. 

Should Goldfish be Placed in the Sun ? 

Sunlight is good for goldfish in big 
aquariums that afford the fish shade 
when they need it. Continuous sun¬ 
light, which raises the temperature of 
the vessel unduly, is harmful. 

Do Tadpoles or Frogs Feign Death? 

We have not observed any suggestion 
of such skill in the lively, wriggling tad¬ 
pole; but frogs, without feigning death, 
know instinctively the value of rigidity 
as an aid to escaping detection. 

Can a Snail Squeak? 

Though snails can hear, they have no 
vocal organs. The squeak described 
might be caused by the shell on the tiles, 
and the lower sound from the sudden 
withdrawal of the body into the shell. 

How Can the Bones of an Animal be 
Preserved ? 

Once the flesh has been removed from 
the skeleton, the bones, which can be 
rendered inoffensive by a sterilising 
agent, remain practically indestructible 
with ordinary care. 

Are Any Moths Wingless? 

The females, but never the males, of 
several British moths are wingless. 
Among 1 the species' are the vapourer, 
brindled beauty, brown muslin, winter 
moth, spring usher, scarce umber, 
mottled umber, and belted beauty. 

Do Fish Climb Trees ? 

The climbing perch of India is said 
to climb trees, but, though the fish 
travels far over land, its tree-climbing is 
disputed by rival naturalists." One of 
the gobies undoubtedly mounts the low 
branches of the mangrove trees of 
tropical Africa. 

Why do Poultry Lay Eggs All the Year ? 

Not all the year round ; even the most 
prolific must cease for moulting. It is 
an artificial development of the hen's 
natural inclination to lay a nest of eggs 
from which to hatch chicks. For ages 
men have chosen the best layers and 
encouraged them by Skilful feeding and 
treatment to continue laying, taking 
away each egg as it was laid, and so in¬ 
ducing the bird to produce more and 
yield a full nest on which to brood. 

How Does a Bat Guide Itself in the 
Dark ? Not by sight, for when its eyes 
are bandaged it can still fly about and 
steer safely in and out of wires stretched 
across a darkened room. Probably the 
bat finds its w'ay by its very acute hear¬ 
ing, and some exceedingly interesting 
facts about this are given in the C.N. 
monthly—My Magazine—for September, 
now lying on the bookstall with this paper. 


THE SHINING EAGLE 

NEAREST NEIGFIBOUR 
OF THE SUN 

Stars that have Never Been Seen 

DARK BODIES THAT SEND 
OUT MESSENGERS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The Eagle, known to astronomers as 
Aquila, is now the central constellation 
of the night sky. 

It may be found quite readily soon 
after dark by means of its brightest star, 
Altair, which is almost due south and 
nearly midway between overhead and 
the southern horizon at 9 o’clock. 

Altair is conspicuously placed between 
two other stars of Aquila, Beta and 
Gamma, the three composing an almost 
straight line, as seen in our map. 

Altair is much the brightest and also 
the nearest of these stars, its light 
taking but 14 years to reach us. It is 
thus one of our Sun’s nearest neigh¬ 
bours and what is known as a white 
hydrogen star, similar to Sirius, radiating 
about ten times the light of our Sun. 

Light that Travels 360 Years 

Every second it is about 24 miles 
nearer to us, not approaching us 
directly, but obliquely, so that every 
second it goes 9J miles to the left, 
toward the little group of stars known 
as-the Dolphin, or Delphin, shown on 
the star map. 

Beta in Aquila, the lower and least 
bright of the three stars, is much farther 
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off than Altair, its parallax indicating 
that it is at a distance of 46 light years. 

Gamma in Aquila, the star above 
Altair, appears to be a gigantic sun, 
radiating nearly a thousand times as 
much light into space as our Sun; and 
from such a vast distance that it's 
light is estimated to take about 360 years 
to reach us. It can thus be seen that 
Altair is very much nearer to us than 
to either Beta or Gamma; and even 
Beta is nearer to Altair and to' us than 
it is to Gamma. 

Altair is one of the nearest suns to 
us ; indeed there are only three bright 
stars nearer. They are Alpha Centauri, 
Sirius, and Procyon. There are, how¬ 
ever, about a dozen small ones nearer 
to us, mostly too small to be seen. 

Tail of a Hundred Million Miles 

We see, therefore, that there are small , 
suns and large, but faint,'suns com¬ 
paratively close to us. There are also 
unquestionably some large silns whose 
fires have quite died down, these giving 
no light. We are, therefore, unable to ■ 
see them or know where they are, but 
it so happens that messengers occasion¬ 
ally visit our Solar System from the 
regions of space between our Sun and 
the nearest stars. • 

These are the Great Comets, vastly 
different from the small comets like 
Halley’s and Pons Winneeke’s. The 
orbits of these giants, such, for instance, 
as the Great Comet of i8ir, which had 
a tail 100,000,000 miles long, are so 
enormous that they are not'expected to 
return for some thousands of years. 

Now, the orbits of such comets show 
that they come from some great, far-off 
bodies, but not far enough off to be 
visible stars, since they could not get 
there and back in two or three thousand 
years. It is obvious, therefore, • that 
they . come 1 from great, dark bodies 
much nearer to us—dead suns, as we say. 

Thus we see how astronomers find out 
the. existence of bodies millions of 
millions of miles away, even though 
these cannot be seen. G. F. M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 


A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures 
Telling How Mars Saved the Earth 


Told bv 
GEORGE 
GOODCHILD 


CHAPTER 48 

The Professor Explains 

'T'om found -Rumminger in the 
observatory. 

“ So they’ve bloomed, eh ? ” he 
said. " ' . 

“ Only one or two,” replied Tom. 
“ What did you want me for ? ” 

• Rumminger twirled his thumbs. 

, , “ I wanted to get you here before 
the world dies. You know what 
lies in the fungus blossom ? ” 

“ I'know .the; smell is enough to 
knock one down.” • - - - ' ■ • 

Rumminger went to a cupboard 
'and produced a mask which fitted 
tightly over his nose and mouth. 
Then he went outside and came 
back with one of the blossoms. 

" Don’t come near,” he said. 
" Watch 1 ” • 

He opened a drawer and took out 
a wire cage containing three large 
rats. He pushed the blossom 
through the .bars and put the cage 
in the middle of the table. The 
rats'ceased to run about. They sat 
in the corner and blinked their eyes. 
In less than, a minute the three of 
them had 'collapsed and lay lielp- 
,less and inert on their sides. 

“ That’s what is going to happen 
during the next few hours,” said the 
professor. "The fungus is bloom¬ 
ing now. Millions upon millions of 
flowers are distributing their 
deadly gas into the atmosphere. 
It penetrates into every corner.. 
Nothing, will keep it out—-but 
this.” He pointed to the mask 
over his nose. 

“ It’s terrible ! ” gasped Tom. 

“ Is it ? Did you notice those 
rats. They died without the least 
scrap of pain. It is like an an¬ 
aesthetic- 

ever come across.’ 

“ Then it means that before long 
every being on earth will he like 
those poor rats.” • 

- Rumminger nodded. “Everyone 

except us.” . , 

” Us ! ” 

" Yes—you and I. That is why 
I summoned you here. You are 
the only being who believed me 
implicitly from the beginning. I 
have two of these masks. They 
are.proof against the fungus and 
the Argon -’gas. You and I will 
be the only survivors of Earth.” 

He handed to Tom the second 
mask. Tom pushed it back with 
an exclamation of disgust. He now 
believed Rumminger to be insane. 

. ”, What is the use of living in a 
dead world ?” he replied. 

- ” Don’t be a quixotic young fool. 
I_ am. offering you something that 
men would pay millions for.” 

“Then I don't want it. Who 
knows ? Wehriay yet escape. We can 
shut the doors and windows-■” 

-“-You will never escape the 
Argon. You might possibly escape 
the fungus gas, but that would be 
merely evading a peaceful death for 
a painful one.” 

. Tom snatched up his hat. 

.“ You are. sure about these 
masks ?”’ he-asked. 

" Yes—I have , tested them.” 

. “ Then why didn’t you make more 
of them ? ", 

“ They have taken me months of 
arduous , toil and research. They 
could have been' made in millions 
had people believed me from the 
first, but no one believed except 
you. When first the spores came 
I knew the idea was not to ruin our 
crops and starve us. . The Martians 
are not such . villains as ; that. I 
sought for the motive and I found it. 
They were sent to put us into deep 
sleep before we entered the gas.” , 

This was a revelation indeed. 
Tom saw it all clearly now. He 
was amazed at Rumminger’s . in¬ 
sight. ,, 

“ And you knew it was the 
crimson bloom that would do this ? ” 

“ No,but I saw that a jungle of 
fungus could not help us. When 


I first saw the small bud appear 
the truth came to me.” 

Tom strode up to the professor. 

“ Why did you keep that to your¬ 
self ? People ought to know it. 
It isn’t fair to the Martians. On 
.all ■ sides . one hears the Martians 
vilified. And now, ^perhaps, it’s 
too late. I’m going* to a news¬ 
paper office to give them the story.”' 

Rumminger caught hold of him. 

■.“No,";'., he - said. “They’ve, 
sneered at me and insulted me. 
Let them die in their ignorance.” 

, Tom . shook off the. detaining 
hand and sprang to the door. 

“ The ' mask—take the mask.” 

He stood for a moment and then 
an idea occurred to him. He 
went back and picked up the mask. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. “You’ll 
never see me again. You’ll be the 
only one left after tomorrow. Per¬ 
haps you will regret it. But I’m 
glad you told ,me that about the 
Martians; I wanted to think of 
them as friends.” 

The retunv journey was like a 
nightmare. Half an hour had 
wrought great changes.. People 
were sitting on the pavements, 
deadly still, hut smiling calmly. ' • 

Here and there was a liorse, 
with closed 'eyes, lying by the side 
of the road with an empty vehicle 
behind ; him. Life 'seemed to be 
dying out like a burnt candle. 

■ The car lurched from side to side, 
for' something;,seemed wrong with 
his eyes. Oueer sensations came, 
into his brain^ Only once before 
he had felt like that. It was while 
passing through a huge field of 
poppies in Norfolk! 

He heard lamentations going up, 
passionate hate for those merciless 
creatures, in a far planet who had 
brought about this woe. 

It fired his determination. He 
wanted to get a newspaper circu 
lated, telling the whole truth. But 
his brain was swimming.- 

He suddenly remembered the 
mask and fitted it over his head. 
The result was astonishing.- His 
breathing became easier and the 
clogging sensation in his brain 
disappeared. Once more he was 
normal, keen-witted. 

He saw the Strand whiz by him 
and entered Fleet Street. The 
narrow thoroughfare was livelier 
than the other streets. .He could 
hear the throb of a printing press. 

- He left the car and bounded up 
the stairs of a newspaper office. 
He found the editor sitting, dazed, 
in a chair with the proofs of the 
evening edition before him. He 
turned and gazed at the visitor. 

“ Quick! I’ve got a story—a 
true story from Professor Rummin¬ 
ger. You’ve got to get it into 
type,” Tom cried. 

“ Eh ? ” , 

“ A story that rvill put things 
right.” . . 

The editor couldn't grasp any¬ 
thing. Only the office-boy seemed 
alive. 

" Guv’nor’s got ’em,” he said 
laconically. “ They’re all asleep 
in here. It’s no good ; we sha'n’t 
publish today.” . . 

CHAPTER 49 

Oblivion 

I t was dark . when Tom arrived 
lronie. High in the heavens Mars 
shone red and bright. ' What were 
their sensations up there ? Did they 
know- that their great plot had suc¬ 
ceeded so w-ell ? 

■ Fate, in the form of the Argon 
gas, had been cheated by the 
Martians’ ingenuity. Eternal, 
peaceful sleep was to take the place 
of the crueller thing.'- But it seemed 
terrible that all the quick, animal 
life of earth should be douched like 
this. With all its disappointments, 
life was a precious gift. There were 
so many things to live for, to do, and 
to be grateful for. 

That great wireless station that 
was being erected on Ben Nevis, 


equipped with the new instruments, 
might have made communication 
with Mars a simple and regular 
thing. 

He entered the grounds of the 
house, and ran the car up to the 
front door. There -were lights in 
the lower part of the house, but no 
sound came to him. He found his 
latch-key and rushed in. 

They were in the drawing-room- 
Robert, Mrs. Chudd, and Rolf. 
Only Rolf was conscious. He re. 
sponded to Tom’s violent shaking. 

" Where are Joan and Ida ? " 

“ Joan and Ida ? ” he drawled. 

Yes.- Where are they ? ” 

" What’s that funny thing on 
your face ? ” . 

Tom gave an exclamation of im¬ 
patience. " He slipped the mask over 
'Rolfs head. It cleared his brain. 

- “ Then it’s true about the Argon 
gas ? he whispered. 

“Yes. At least the Martians 
have saved us from that.” 

Rolf- snatched off the mask. 

“ I’d rather it came quickly. I 
don’t like this thing. When you 
came in I was just going—going. 
Mother's gone, and your upcle—an 
hour ago. Joan and Ida went opt 
to look- for you.” i 

Tom rushed to the door. 

- “ Tom ! ” shouted Rolf. ; ! 

He came backhand took the limp- 

hand that Rolf offered. 

“ Good-bye, old chap. This ;is 
the greatest adventure of all.” 

And then he collapsed. f 

- -Tom rushed into the garden 
calling alond, but no response came. 
He found an electric' torch and. 
switched it on. In its bright light- 
lie could see the crimson fungus- 
flowers on every side. He was losing 
his senses when into the circle of 
light came two figures. They were 1 
sitting on a rustic seat, the smaller 
clasped in the arms of her com¬ 
panion. 

He shook Ida by the arm, and to 
his delight heard a faint sigh. ' 

“Ida! Ida!” 

?•' She stirred and opened her eyes, 
blinking, in the fierce light of the 
torch. " , ; - 

Fie turned the light on Joan, and 
gave a, strangled sob as he realised’ 
he was too late. Something seemfed’ 
to snap in his heart. Ida was 
speaking in a dream voice. ; 

- “ She was so happy,” she mtir-; 
inured. “ She j ust wen t to sleep here 
in my arms. I should have been 
with her now but for your coming.” 

Overhead the red planet shone 
serenely. ; 

“ Isn’t the night wonderful ? ’’ 
she said. ” That must be Mars.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And they have saved us from 
tomorrow." 

It never occurred to him that 


The Loyal Patriot 


she could not possibly have known Who Was He? 
this, except by intuition. It was 
the sublime faith in her that led 
her to this truth. She could not 
believe that beings could be so base \V/! 
as to torture one another. W 

Up the garden came a howling 
wind, drug-laden and heavy. The 
three figures on the seat sat still 
and stark, peacefully at rest, as the 
dead world rushed on toward the' 
approaching doom. ' 

In an observatory on Hampstead 
Heath an old man sat and consulted 
his watch, and actually chuckled. 

CHAPTER 50 ~ > 
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The Fateful Night 

NTothing could equal*the .silence 
f ’ that reigned over the worid on 
this terrible night in February, when 
the whirling earth plunged into a 
poisonous field riiiHiohs of miles 
in depth. - *■ ■-'■ .Mt cb. 

Rumminger, sitting in-his obser-. 
vntory, was reflecting! Upon his 
unique position. Outside was wealth 
almost unlimited—all his to do as 
hfc liked with. 

1 But his'feeling of inane pride 
soon vanished. The - unearthly 
silence distressed him. He knew 
that by this time the streets were 
littered with human bodies. _ Of all 
the millions of yesterday only he 
remained to witness the passing of 
the terror. 

Hour after hour he sat there, 
every minute of it bringing home to 
him the fact that human beings 
are gregarious animals, that solitude 
is not man’s natural state.' 

He wanted to talk-to someone; 
but who was there now to listen to 
his theories ? Even the canary lay 
in the bottom of its cage. . - 

The morning dawned in a blaze of 
red light. He noticed that the few 
plants which had survived the 
strangling fungus were .drooping 
fast, or already dead. All around 
ivas the invisible Argon gas, killing, 
choking—and yet the mom was 
beautiful to behold. 

He dare not take off the mask 
to eat or drink, and the pain of the 
nose-clip was almost more than he 
could bear. He began to envy all 
those silent beings who had passed 
away so peacefully. - 

Another day dawned, -and he 
beheld through the windows the 
purple fungus all withered and 
drooping. Its thick stem seemed 
to be cracking and breaking up. 
The crimson bloom lay in pieces 
on the ground. 

He had scarcely expected so rapid 
a decay. But it was a pleasant 
omen, for it meant that the young 
wheat beneath the soil was saved. 
He would have food in abundance 
to nourish him for the few years of 
existence that remained to him. 

He consulted his watch, and 
looked at the instrument outside the 
window which detected the gas. He 
saw that the pointer was swinging 
back-wards. The gas was thinning. 
•By midday the earth would have 
passed through its field. 

. He risked , taking off the mask to 
gulp down a pint of -water. Then 
he flung open the .windows that he 
might get the fullbenefit of the 
improving atmosphere.' 

By one. o’clock the detector 
registered zero. With a great cry 
of relief he flung off the mask and 
went outside. The air seemed 
deliciously cool and sweet. 

The future worried him. It came 
to him with a horrible shock that 
he must work for his daily needs in 
spheres that had little 'interest for 
him. The idea of getting his own 
meals', cleaning' his own boots, 
digging his own. potatoes, did hot 
appeal to him. He came to realise 
that old John, the handyman, had 
rendered very useful service in life. 

-This disappointment was only 
set off by the pleasant reflection 
that he could commandeer Green¬ 
wich observatory as a dwelling- 
house without fear of opposition. 

He went back into his obser¬ 
vatory' with a vieiv to working out 
a few details concerning the future. 

He threw open the door, glanced 
at the table, and started forward in 
amazement. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


hen Queen Elizabeth was 
on the throne of England, 
a child was bprn in London, who 
was destined to do great tilings 
for liberty.' 

He went to school and to 
Oxford University and then 
studied law in London, and the 
people of his day spoke of him 
as having a great knowledge 
both in scholarship and law. 

With high birth and much 
wealth this young man. might 
have had a peerage and a great 
position at Court, but he chose 
rather to 'stand- for liberty 
against the encroachments of 
the monarch. 

He was- elected to Parliament, 
and, though at first he took little 
part in the debates, his influence 
soon came to be felt, and his 
reputation as a champion of 
liberty spread far and wide. 

He had already resisted an 
illegal tax and been arrested, 
and he now resisted again- with 
the same result. • But all his 
opposition was' carried out 
according to law, and he con¬ 
tested the justice of the king’s 
impositions in the courts, where 
the judges decided against him. 
Although he had lost his case 
his reputation increased, and he 
became the most popular man in 
the House of Commons. 

Parliament continued , to 
oppose the unjust taxes of the 
king,' who therefore dissolved it, 
but the country' sent the popular 
hero back to the next Parliament 
where he wielded greater in¬ 
fluence than ever. 

He was a strong opponent, 
but at the same time it- was 
recorded of him that he treated 
even his foes with “ a flowing 
courtesy.” One writer speaks 
ot him as the Father of His 
Country' and “ the pilot that 
must steer the vessel through 
the tempests and rocks that 
threaten it," the vessel, of course, 
being the State. . .; 

The patriot was no foe of the 
monarchy as such, and declared 
that his object was to make the 
king “ both potent and beloved 
at home and terrible to his 
enemies abroad,” but this, he 
said, could only be done by the 
king listening to the “ whole¬ 
some advice of Parliament.” 

The contest went on, and 
then the king tried to arrest the 
popular leader, but he escaped, 
and four thousand gentlemen in 
his county marched up to London 
to support him. 

At last Civil War broke out, 
and the lawyer and statesman 
now became a soldier. He took 
part in several engagements, 
but very early in the war - he 
was fatally shot in a skirmish, 
and when lie 
died h t’s 
death caused 
great con¬ 
sternation in 
his party. 

“ Never king¬ 
dom received 
a greater 
loss in one 
subject,” said a writer of the day. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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® Frame Your £YCind to CYCirth and tMlirriment 


Dt MERRYMAN 

“ i\w, I have such a dreadful cold 
in my head,” said a very 
foolish young dude to a lady. 

“ Well,” answered the lady, 
rather cuttingly, “ that is better 
than nothing.” . 

H h a 

Safety First 
Little Jack Horner 
Stood at the comer 
Watching the traffic go by ; 

And when it had passed 
He crossed over at last, 

And said, “ What.agood boy am I.” 
0 0 0 
One Coin Left 

Alexandre Dumas, . the French 
novelist, was well known for 
his ' tremendous work and his 
prodigality. , 

It is related that at the end of his 
life,-when he had become very poor, 
he happened, on putting his hand 
in his pocket, to find a coin there. 

“ Fancy,” he said to his son, 
“ people think I spend too much 
.money ! When I first came to Paris 
forty years ago 1 had two coins in 
my pocket, and I have one left! ” 

He was forgetting the four million 
francs he had earned with his pen, 
and spent. 

0 0 0 
What Birds Are These ? 




mkM 



Each ol these pictures represents the 
name ol a well-known bird. Do you know 
what they are? Solutions next week 


. 0 0 0 

When does a silver cup run? 
When it’s chased. 

: b . . 0 0 

Catch Question 

W HAT > s ih e best thing to do when 
an adder stings you ? 

An adder has nesting; it injects 
the poison by means of a fang, a 
kind of hollow tooth. 


0 . - 3 . 3 



Adventures of Augustus & Marmafluke 


Augustus and young Marmaduke 
were staying by the sea. 

Said Marmaduke, “ 1 really think 
it’s time we had a spree ; 

Young Joe and Tom are paddling, 
let’s fill their boots with sand.” 

Then Gussie laughed, and said he 
thought it really would be grand. 

The boots-they filled and ran away, 

. and hid behind a rock; 

But very soon those naughty boys 
received an awful shock. 

The boots belonged to Policeman 
Jones, who’d left them there 
to dry; • • 

And he’d been watching all the 
while'Avith mischief in his eye. . 

lie caught young Gus and Marma¬ 
duke' and .rolled them on the 
stones ; 

And Tom and JoC stood by and 
laughed, and so did Policeman 
Jones. 


What Is This ? 

Before a circle let appear 

Twice twenty-five, and five in 
. i rear; 

One-fifth pf eight subjoin, and then 
You’ll quickly find what conquers 

. men. Answer next week 



AL R - Monkev : “Hair-cut, Mr. 

Lion ? Yes, sir.” (Aside) : 
“ Johnny, just run out and fetch 
the lawn-mower.” 


0.0 □ 

Making a Good Start 

The principal of a college was in¬ 
terviewed by a young man who 
desired to enter. 

“ What do you know ? ” asked 
the principal. 

“ Nothing,” answered the youth. 
“ Then you are just three years 
ahead of some of the other 
students,” rejoined the principal, 
“ for it takes them three years to 
learn what you know to start with.” 
0-0 0 
Decapitations 

Whole, I’m to improve or 
repair; 

Behead, and you have the finish 
there. 

1 am to express gratitude; then. 
behead,. 

You’ll find I’m simply a skein of 
. thread. 

Whole, I’m to applaud or com¬ 
mend ; - 

Behead, you’ll find I’m to lift, my 

friend. Answers next week 

3 0 0 

When. is coffee like earth ? 

, When it is ground. 

. . 0 0 0 

Is Your Name Todhunter ? 

The word really means a fox-hunter 
and refers to the parish official 1 
in olden times, whose duty it was to 
exterminate the animal that preyed 
on the poultry. 

The first to whom this surname 
was given would be one of these 
parish officials, and it was trans¬ 
mitted to his descendants. 

O 0 o 
When is a bill like a pistol ? 

When it' is presented and 
discharged; 

o 0 0 

We Quote It 

Ah, yes, I wrote the “ Purple 
Cow”— . 

I’m sorry now I wrote it! 

But I can tell you, anyhow. 

I’ll kill you if you quote it! 

Gelett Burgess 
■3 0 q 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
The Mystic Sign 

It is actually written in English, as 
you will plainly see after reading it 
when properly written out. 

Here stop and spend a social hour, 

In harmless mirth and fun ; 

Let friendship reign, be just and kind, 
And evil speak of none. 

What Flowet Is This ? 
Polyanthus. Pol is half of Poland 
Y ; an ; th, is two thirds of the ; us. 
What Game Is This ? Hare and Hounds 


5 
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Jacko Shares His Lunch 


J acko was enjoying himself. As the car got up speed he 
thought it safe to poke his head out and sniff the air. 

“ The A.M.B.’s got no time tolook behind while he’s going 
at this speed,” he said to himself. 

. A.M.B. stood for Absent Minded Beggar.- That was-what 
Jacko called him, and it wasn’t a bad name for him, for he 
certainly had a remarkably bad memory. 

But if Jacko thought he was getting a free,ride home he was 
soon imdeceived. They were going farther and farther away.. 
At last they came to the cross-roads. The A.M.B. 1 drove 
past, then pulled up. •' 

“ Now, I wonder if this is the way,” he murmured. 

Very quietly Jacko climbed out of the car and sauntered up 
to the front of it. ... - ■ i 

“ Hi, boy ! ” shouted the’A.M.B. as he caught sight of him. 
“ Am I right for Puddledock ? ” ' 

“ Yes,” answered Jacko, who had read the sign-post.' 

“ Thank you,” said the man. “ Here’s sixpence for you.’” 
He put his hand in his pocket and drew if out empty ! And 
drove on. ,q . ' ' 

Jacko nearly exploded! The A.M.B. had forgotten ‘ the 
sixpence this time. That was serious. 

It was too much for Jacko, who sprang after the car, climbed 
in again, and settled dotvn to think it out. 

While he was thinking the c»r drove on to ? a-common, and 


stopped by a little cottage. The A.M.B. went inside. 

He was gone a long time, and Jacko got restless. 

“ I wish he’d hurry,” he muttered. “ I’m getting hungry.” 



Suddenly he remembered the lunch-basket under the seat. 

“ Ton my word ! ” he cried, “ I’ll help myself. The beggar 
owes rne something.” 

He pulled the basket out, and, thinking it looked more 
inviting on the heather, he carried it to a comfortable spot and 
squatted down. 

Just then the cottage door opened and out came- the man. 
He went to the car, and began turning everything upside-down. 

“ Lost something? ” Jacko called out. 

“ Yes, my lunch,” answered the A.M.B. 

“ Have some of mine,” said Jacko, holding out g pork pie. 

The man took it and sat down, and between them they soon 
polished off the contents of the hamper. 

“ Can I give you a lift anywhere ? " asked the man, getting up. 

Thanks,’- replied Jacko. " I’m going your way.” 

" Then hop up,” said the man. But before Jacko could hop 
he slammed the door and drove off. 

'■ Jacko burst out laughing. “ He’s forgotten me again,” he 
cried. “ But he won.’t get rid of me so easily as that,” he added ; 
and he ran after the car, sprang into the back, and snuggled 
down again under the.rug. ■ , 


--, . . \ - r . ; . 

lei on Parle Frangais 

Say ings of Jesus: To Prepare the Way 

24. Qu’etes-vous. allesvvoir au 

desert ? Un roseau a’gite par le 
ver t ? ; 

25. Mais. qu’etes-vQlrs alles 
voir 2 Un homme vetu d’habits 
precieux ? Voici, ceux.qui por¬ 
tent des habits magnifiques, 
et qui vivent dans les delices, 
sor.t dans les maisons des rois. 

26. Qu’etes-vous done alles 
voir ? Un prophete ? Oui, vous 
dis-je, et plus qu’nn prophete. 

27. C’est celui dont il est 
ecrit : Voici, j’envoie mon mes- 
sager devant ta face, pour pre¬ 
parer ton chemin devant tot.- 

Saint Luke 7 


Notes and Queries 

What is Cellarage ? The charge 
for storing goods in a cellar. 

What is a Cambist ? A banker, 
money-changer, or person skilled 
in the science of exchange. 

What does Farzato mean ? It 
is a musical term meaning forced, 
or laying the stress .on one note 
or chord. 

What Is a Peppercorn Rent ? 

A peppercorn, that is, a dried 
berry of the black pepper plant, 
being a very insignificant object, 
was agreed upon in some cases 
in olden days as the symbol to 
pass annually from tenant to 
landlord for a property for which 
the landlord wanted only a 
nominal rent, but yet wished to 
preserve his rights of ownership. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Party Frock 

E lla was having & splendid 
time. She loved swing¬ 
ing, and the new swing that 
Daddie had just fixed up 
seemed to Ella quite the nicest 
she had ever been in. : 

It hung under the big oak 
tree at the back of the lawn, 
and when Nurse called to her 
to come in to dress for the 
party she didn’t want to go. 

And she didn’t go for quite 
a long time, though it was 
her own party—her birthday 
party—and quite a grand one. 

“Come along, Ella!” her 
mother called at last. “ Your 
little guests will be here .before 
you are dressed.” 

And Ella had to go. She 
stood quite still while Nurse 
washed her and brushed her 
hair, but when she caught sight 
of the frock lying on the bed 
she cried.: 

“ That’s not my frock—that 
ugly pink thing ! ” 

" Ugly! ” repeated Nurse 
indignantly.; ‘Why, it is 
charming ! ’’—as indeed it was. 

“I wanted a blue one!” 
insisted Ella, stamping her 
foot. “ Mummie said it should 
be blue ! ” -. . 

“I know she did,” said 
Nurse; “but she couldn't get 
anything as pretty as this, 
and you know it had to be 
made in a great hurry.” 

But Ella wouldn’t listen. 

“ I won’t wear it! ” she 
cried, when Nurse picked it 
up and slipped it over her head. 
“I won’t! I won’t! ” 

“ You are a very naughty 
girl! ” exclaimed Nurse. “ Be 
careful! ” 

But the warning came too 
late. In her temper Ella had 
flounced round and caught her 
elbow in the wash-stand jug. 
Over it went, and out flowed 



Ella loved swinging 


the water in, a great stream 
all doivn the .new frock ! 

" Oh ! ” cried Ella, with a 
sob. “ Look at it! I can’t 
wear it now; it’s spoilt! ” 

. “ Indeed it is,” agreed Nurse, 
pulling it off as quickly as she 
could. “You will have to wear 
the old white one.” 

And so she did. , c Even the 
big sash hardly hid the tear 
in the hack, though Nurse 
mended it ever so” carefully. 
It wasn’t nearly as, pretty as 
the pink one. -> 
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A TRAVELLING FISH SHOP 


A Travelling Fish Shop—New Jersey, in America, hasa travelling 
fish shop, which'consists of a large motor-car fitted up to hold 
two thousand pounds Of fish. By its means ths fish can be delivered 
fresh over a wide area. This picture show9 the inside of the shop 


• TWO FAMOUS SHIPS • A GREAT CRICKETER 



A Great Cricketer Retires — George Hirst, the 
famous Yorkshire cricketer, who is retiring from 
first-class cricket. He will continue to coach 
Eton in the great national game. See page 2 



A Safe Pillion Seat—There have been many accidents to motor-cycles 
carrying a passenger on the back, pillion style, and it is suggested 
that this should be made illegal. Here is a new form of motor¬ 
cycle with a safe pillion seat which is likely to become very popular 



The Refreshment Hour In Camp—This amusing photograph was taken at a 
camp for public school boys atSeaview, in the Isle of Wight, where boys from 
almost every important'school m the country are having afine holiday. They 
do all their own work, except cooking, fatigue parties being selected each day 


A Great Life-Saver—Mr. A. W. Green, 
the boat attendant on the Serpentine Lake 
in Hyde Park, who during his 31 years 
of service has made over 200 rescues 



Like Father, Like Son — Mr. C. B. Fry's son 
Stanley Is a worthy follower of his father. Here 
he i9 seen as wicket-keeper in a match between 
a Hampshire team and the Royal, Artillery 



The Giant and the Pigmy—Sir Ernest Shackfeton’s Antarctic exploration ship the Quest side by side with the Aquitania at Southampton 


A Shipwrecked Crew—Lady Astor's children at play in the lake at Cliveden. An old 
rowing-boat has just sunk, and they are wading ashore like a shipwrecked crew 


A Land and Water Craft—-A curious amphibian vehicle that can paddle through 
the water, as showiv here, and then run on dry land (ike an ordinary motor-car 
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